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“LEA & PERRINS”’ SAUCE, 


School-Board Boys Afloat 
Balloon Scouting 
Deaf and Dumb Debate 
“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
urious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 


= 








™m consequence of Sp 
deceive the Public, LEA 


which Signature is placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
= without which none is genuine. : 
*.* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Bxport Oilmen generally. Retail by 


dealers in sauces throughout the world. 


HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 











“PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 
THE BEST FOR TOILET, NURSERY, AND FOR SHAVING. 


Recommended in The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 


MR. HRASMUS WILSON, F.R-S., 


As “‘ The most refreshing and agreeable balm for the Skin.” Used by the 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AND THEIR CHILDREN. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


CROSSE « BLACKWELL'S 
MALT VINEGAR, 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, POTTED MEATS & FISH, onan SOUPS, 
CALVES’ FEET JELLY, JAMS, & ORANGE MARMALADE, 


ALWAYS BEAR THEIR NAMES AND ADDRESS ON THE LABELS. 
And may be obtained of Grocers and Italian __Warehousemen throughout the World. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Were Awarded Two Gold: Medals at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 






































Part OXXXII., New Srrres.—Decemser, 1879. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY’S experienced dressmakers and milliners travel to any part 
of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emergencies of 
mourning require the immediate execution of orders. They take with them 
dresses and millinery, besides materials at one shilling per yard and upwards 
cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as if 
= urchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse in Regent Street. 

asonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great saving to 


large or small families. 
JSAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 














Tape as Fst BLISHED U Ss ie "= THE ORIGINAL AND| 
1857, ONLY GENUINE, 


CUSTARD BIRDS 
{WITHOUT Y %.CUSTARD 
ECCS] % POWDER 


ALFRED BIRD&SONS| propuces THE MOST DELICIOUS ory 
BIRMINGHAM. | WITHOUT EGCS.AT HALF THE COST AND TROUBLE. 


COMPLETION OF “PICTURESQUE EUROPE.” 
Now ready, complete in Five Magnificent Volames, royal 4to, cloth, £2 2s, each ; 
half morocco, £3 3s, each; or in morocco, £5 5s. each. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 


With 65 EXQUISITE STEEL PLATES from Original Drawings by 
BIRKET FOSTER, E. M. WIMPERIS, P. SKELTON, D. McKEWAN, 
R. P. LEITCH, H. FENN, &c. &c.; and nearly 1,000 Original Illustrations 


by the best Artists, with descriptive Letterpress. 
Vols. I. and II. contain Great BriraIn AND IRELAND. Vols. III., IV., and V. describe THE CoNnTINENT. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN AND CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Extra crown 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART. NEW VOLUME. 
With an Etching for Frontispiece, by H. Herxomer, A.R.A., entitled ‘ Touched,” 
and about 200 In.vustrations by the first Artists of the day. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN AND CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON.4 
Now ready, in Portfolio, 21s, the set. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM DICKENS. 


Consisting of Six Fac-simile Reproductions (large folio size) of Drawings by 


FRED BARNARD. The subjects are : 


MRS. GAMP. | BILL SIKES. SIDNEY CARTON. 
ALFRED JINGLE. LITTLE DORRIT. PICKWICK. 


"2" These magnificent original designs by Frep Barnarp are strikingly produced in tint, and for avery handsome series of pictures. 





























CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN AND CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


JSull Directions. 


EBASY TEETHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


; 
i 
> 
For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. ke 
m 
oe 
w 
e 


(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 144d. and 28. od. (great saving), with 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. Directto ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, IW. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and as. od., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 ones, Direct 
ALFRED Fennincs, West Cowes, 1. W. oui 

ize Box: stamps, pest free! 

wena Gee times qo quant ity § the waall boxes. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FRNNINGS, 
West Cowes, I. W. 





GOWLANDS’ LOTION, 


' 

A Botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying | 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic | 

Dryness, and Discolourations. It allays heat and irritability | 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; | 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and! 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession. EstasBiisuep 120 Years, 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, ils. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depot, 150, Oxford Street. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICK S BAKING POWDER 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS, 
Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kmds of 
Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d,, and 5s, 
Boxes, Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
2s, 6d. or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving, 























A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY S OINTMENT 


THIS OLN MENT may be rubbed mto the System, so as 
to reach any internal Complaint; by these means it cures 
Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER; 
SPINE, or other Parts, It is an infallible remedy for BAD 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, 








EXTRAORDINARY SALE 


French & Iron Bedsteads 
AND BEDDING. 


In consequence of the continued depression of 
trade, T. NOEL has a large stock of the above on 
hand, which he will sell to the public at a con- 
siderable reduction for cash. 


T. NOEL, 
Hygienic Spring Mattress Manufacturer, 
106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Hotel Proprietors will find this an excellent opportunity for 
furnishing their hotels at a very low rate. 











Rose's LIME JUICE (ORDIAL. 
Is prepared from the Lime Fruit. 
[ROSE's LIME JUICE (pee. 
> Is entirely Free of Alcohol. 
Rose's LIME JUICE (HORDIAL. 
A Wholesome Family Beverage. 











Ros LIME JUICE (HORDIAL. 
A Delicious, ene Drink in 
ate 


r. 





Roses) LIME JUICE (Commit. 
| An Excellent Stimulant, blended 
with Spirits. 








Rose's LIME JUICE 
Is highly Medicinal, Cooling and 
Purifying the Blood, assisting 
Digestion. 
Rose's} LIME JUICE 
Is recommended by the Lancet. 


Rose's LIME JUICE 
Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain- 
road, London; and Mitchell- 
street, Leith. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


sie excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism mt en | 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


\ or excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of ys ee Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression © 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


(oRDIAL. 





(joRDIAL. 





(HoRDIAL. 
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Dublin, hts; Oporan Bes; Paris, 18); Phiadeiphs, 1376; Paru,| TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


1878 ; and 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


\ 
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DES. 
GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


; 
combining a di tive and ical substitute for ordinary floors 
ond thet peebatlc coverings. MAW and CO.'S pattern-book, the work 
of the ext designers of the Gay, Serwanded, sagather with epectel a 














d estimates for every kind of floor and wall tiling. ; 
Srueclcvise sentra! GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C: 
ECONOMYWT IN DRESS. 
CLOTH MANTLES, from 16s. 6d. each. SEALSKIN PALETOTS, from £5 5s. each. 


CLOTH ULSTERS, from 12s. 11d. each. FUR-LINED CIRCULAR CLOAKS, from £1 5s. each. 
VELVETS FOR MANTLES, in any length. SILKS FOR DRESSES. 

Owing to the great stagnation in trade, we have been enabled to purchase for CasH some very large parcels of the 
above gocds at abnormally low prices, and are offering the same at a very low rate of profit. These goods being of the 
finest manufacture cannot fail to give entire satisfaction. 

VELVETS, in any length. Splendid Blue-Black Short and Close Pile, from 5s. per yard. 
BLACK SILKS, in any length. Brilliant appearances, and quality and value exceptional. 
No. 1, 2s. 9%d.; No. 2, 3s.4%d.; No. 3, 4s.; No. 4, 4s. 9d.; No. 5, 5s. 6d.; No, 6, Gs. 9d. per yard. 

Weiare enabled to offer these goods at so low a figure, our expenses being merely nominal compared with those of 
West-end estarlishments, added to which we are continually making purchases for Casu, and thereby obtain a much 
greater advantage than houses that take long credit. 

We shall be pleased to send any article on approval, provided the amount for same be remitted to us, the money to be 
returned if the goods are not approved. 

SATINS, VEL\ ETEENS, CACHEMIRES, and MERINOS at proportionately low prices. 
Write for Patterns, and Compare with those of any other House. 

Remittances may be made by P.O.0., payable to GEO. BANFIELD & CO., at the General Post Office, or by Cheque 

crossed Union Bank of London. ADDRESS: 


GEO. BANFIELD & CO., SILK BROKERS, 148, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


BURROUGHS 


OZONE WHISKEY 


FOR RHEUMATISM. 
Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


Cale Street Distillery, London, S.W. 























DR. JI. COLLIS BROW NLH’sS 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORO DYNHE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wouderful und valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhvea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYN E isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Pogeicians that he received a despatch from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, December Ist, 1864. 

; CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Cavutron.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pacz Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Fragman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been 
sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854. 

Sold in Bottles at ls. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls.each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


GOODALLS HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious and cheapest Sauce in the world. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest 
dishes more delicious, The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded the palm 
to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither its strength nor its piquancy 
is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest by no means impairs the normal flavour 
of the dishes to which it is added. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable. 

CAUTION.—On each Yorkshire Relish Label is our TRADE Marx, Willow Pattern Plate, 
and name, Goopatt, Backnouse & Co. No other is genuine. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., 
in Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The cheapest because the best; indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 
boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. One trial will convince the most sceptical 
of its superiority over others. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets, 
6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. Tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged to be the 
best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and stimulates 
the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheumatics, &c. Has 
proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering from general debility and 
loss of appetite. The best restorative for the weak, young, or aged. Is admirably 

a adapted for delicate children, and persons to whom Quinine in any other form is 
objectionable, and is especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of Cod Liver Oil, where 
the combined effect of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Asselli is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or 
thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial Tonic is required, 
far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &., at 1s., 1s. 14d., 
2s., and 2s, 3d. per Bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


For making Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less time and at half the price. 























Delicious to Plum Pudding. Delicious to Jam Tarts. 

Delicious to Stewed Rice. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 
Delicious to everything. Delicious alone. 





Sineettnd for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are 
implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence in the article, and can 
recommend it to housekeepers generally as a useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. 
Give it a trial. 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S GINGER BEER POWDER 


Makes Three Gallons of the Best Ginger Beer in the world for 3d. 

The most valuable preparation for the production of a delicious and invigorating 
beverage. This Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable medicinal properties. It is 
cooling i in its nature, and an invaluable stomachic, rendering it the most wholesome and 
perfect beverage for both winter and summer. It is easily made, and is by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer Powder ever offered to the public. Sold in Packets, 
3d. each, by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen. 

Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 











Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


COODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW STORIES.—3 vols., c —83 vols., crown 8vo, at every Library, 
High Spirits ; being certain Stories written in them. By JAMES 'Payn, Author vf “ By Proxy,” &ec. 
MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., crown 8vo, at every Libra: 
Under, which Lord? By E. Lynn Lryron, Author of « Patricia Kemble,” yd With 12 Illustrations 


y Arthur Hopkins. 
IMPORTANT FINE-ART PUBLICATION. 
rial Svo, with 147 fine Engravings, uniform with “‘ Chatto’s History cf Wood Engraving,’’ half-morocco, 36s. 
The - arly Teutonic, Italian, and French Masters, Translated and Edited from the Dohme 
Series by A. H. Keanz, M.A.I. With numerous Illustrations, 

MR. PROCTOR’S NEW VOLUME. —Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 103. 6d., uniform with “‘ Pleasant Ways in Science.” 
Rough Ways made Smooth. By Ricuaxp A. Proctor. [In the press. 
NEW WORK BY MR. SWINBURNE.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 83, 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. [In the press. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Haunted London. By Watrer Tuornsury. A New Edition, Edited and Revised by Epwarp 

Watrorp, M.A. With rapes Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. (In the press, 
quare 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s, 
Tales of Old Thule. Collected and Illustrated by J. Morr Smyru. [ Ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Travel and Trout in the Antipodes : an Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By 
Wituiiam Senror (“‘ Red Spinner”), Author of “‘ Stream and Sea,’ &c. (Jn the press. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. ; a few Large Paper copies, half-Roxburghe, 10s 


The Philosophy of Handwriting. By Don Feiix pz Satamanca. With 134 fac-similes of Signatures. 
[in the press, 


MR. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 


By Justin M‘Carrtuy, Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


Donna Quixote. 
[November 15, 


Cheap Edition of Ouida’s Novels. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
HELD IN BONDAGE. By Ouida. | CHANDOS. By Ouida. | IDALIA. By Ouida. 
STRATHMORE, By Ouida. UNDER TWO FLAGS. A Ouida. CECIL CASTLEMAINE, By Ouida. 
*,* The other Novels will follow in Monthly Volumes. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 1s. 
The Belgravia Annual for 1879. Containing Contributions from F. W. Robinson, Dutron Cook, 
James Payn, Percy Firzeeratp, Jzan Mippiemass, and other Popular Authors, Illustrated by C. Gregory, 
F. 8. Walker, G. L. Seymour, H. Tuck, Rudoif Blind, and E, Wagner. [November, 
In luminated Wrapper, price 1s, 
The Gentleman’s Annual for 1879, Containing “ Esruer’s Grove,” by R. E. Francitton; and 
“THe Romance or Giovanni Catvorti,” by D. Curistrz Murray. [ November, 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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“The favourite and most fashionable material.””—Le Follet. 


THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


Permanent Oriental Blue-Black. Also in all the fashionable colours. 
The superiority of the “Louis” VELVETEEN consists in its Fineness, its Softness, its Thinness, its Depth 
of Rich Solid Colour, and its resemblance to real Genoa Velvet, not only in appearance but in wear. 


THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN 
** Is a very close and admirably wearing material, with a lustrous silky surface, draping richly and 
softly, while the brilliant light on the folds cannot be surpassed by the best silk velvet. For every 
purpose to Which velvet may be applied we recommend the ‘LOUIS’ VELVETEEN, successfully 
representing, as it does, a silk velvet at more than four times the cost.””—Le Follet. ; aye 
\ P “The ‘LOUIS’ VELVETEEN neither changes colour, fades, cockles, nor spots with rain.”— 
ae ‘orning Post. 
Watt our y The “ LOUIS” VELVETEEN is not dearer than inferior dyes and makes. 
\X (BLU E-BLACK Ay 
- 








ae > 


The “ LOUIS” VELVETEEN can be obtained from all Drapers. 

Szu that the fabric you obtain rs the “ Louis” VsLveTszn, by the name being found on the 

Ss pack of every yard, without which none is genuine. 

ents for Wholesale (only)—J. H. Fuxten, 92, Watling Street, London, E.C.; W. Firs, 52, 
Also in all the  Gilassford Street, GLascow; J. Fureman, 20, Wicklow Street, Dust ; from whom information may 

Fashionable Colours, be obtained where the “Louis” Vsivergen can be procured. 


Bold ~ ao - S i>) A LM Oo ls aaa: ~~ a Retall 
at 3s. 6d., 6s., and Proprietors, 
lls. only. oe 5 Cc Oo 
YO (Established , ; ' Sixtp Bears) “4 °F 
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| THE DUKE'S CHILDREN. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
——_>—_—_ 


CHAPTER VIII. HE IS A GENTLEMAN. 
Tue dukereturned to Matchinganalmost 
broken-hearted man. He had intended to 
go down into Barsetshire, in reference to 
the coming elections — not with the view 








—— 


of interfering in any unlordly, or rather 
unpeerlike fashion, but thinking that if his 
eldest son were to stand for the county in 
| @ proper constitutional spirit, as the eldest 
son of so great a county magnate ought 
to do, his presence at Gatherum Castle, 
} among his own people, might probably be 
serviceable, and would certainly be 
gracious. There would be no question of 
entertainment. His bereavement would 
} make that impossible. But there would 
come from his presence a certain savour 
) of proprietorship, and a sense of power 
| which would be beneficial to his son, and 
would not, as the duke thought, be con- 
trary to the spirit of the constitution. 
But all this was now atan end. He told 
himself that he did not care how the elec- 
tions might go; that he did not care 
much how oy | might go. Silver- 
bridge might stand for Silverbridge if he 
so pleased. He would give neither assist- 
ance or obstruction, either in the county 
or in the borough. He wrote to this 
effect to his agent, Mr. Moreton; but at 
the same time desired that gentleman to 
pay Lord Silverbridge’s electioneering ex- 
penses, feeling it to be his daty as a father 
to do so much for his son. 

But though he endeavoured to engage 
his thoughts in these parliamentary mat- 
ters, though he tried to make himself 
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| trouble which vexed him, in truth that 
|other misery was so crushing as to make 
_ the affairs of his son insignificant. 


| he went down to Matching. Should he 
content himself with simply telling her 
_ that such a wish on her part was disgrace- 
ful, and that it could never be fulfilled ; 
| or should he argue the matter with her, 
endeavouring as he did so to persuade 
|her gently that she was wrong to place 
her affections so low, and so to obtain from 
her an assurance that the idea should be 
abandoned ? 

The latter course would be infinitely the 
better, if only he could accomplish it. 
But he was conscious of his own hardness 
of manner, and was aware that he had 





between himself and his daughter. It was 
a thing for which he longed, as a plain 





girl might long to possess the charms of 
an acknowledged beauty; as a poor little 
fellow, five feet in height, might long to 
have a cubit added to his stature. 

Though he was angry with her, how 
willingly would he take her into his arms 
and assure her of his forgiveness! How 
anxious he would be to make her under- 
stand that nothing should be spared by 
him to add beauty and grace to her life! 
Only, as a matter of course, Mr. Tregear 
must be abandoned. But he knew of 
himself that he would not know how to 
begin to be tender and forgiving. He 
knew that he would not know how not to 
be stern and hard. 

But he must find ont the history of it 




















all. No doubt the man had been his son's 
friend, and had joined his party in Italy 


believe that this political apostacy was the | at his son’sinstance. But yethe had come 
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never succeeded in establishing confidence } 
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| How jf 
should he express himself to her? That 
was the thought present to his mind, as | 
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to entertain an idea that Mrs. Finn had boen 
the great promoter of thesin, and he thought 
that Tregear had told him that that lady 
had been concerned with the matter from 
thebeginning. Inallthisthere was a crav- 
ing in his heart to lessen the amount of 
culpable responsibility which might seem 
to attach itself to the wife he had lost. 

He reached Matching about eight, and 
ordered his dinner to be brought to him 
in his own study. When Lady Mary 
came to welcome him, he kissed her fore- 
head, and bade her come to him after his 
dinner. “Shall I not sit with you, papa, 
whilst you are eating it?” she asked; 
but he merely told her that he would not 
trouble her to do that. Even in saying 
this he was so unusually tender to her 
that she assured herself that her lover had 
not as yet told his tale. 

The duke’s meals were not generally 
feasts for a Lucullus. No man living, 
perhaps, cared less what he ate, or knew 
less what he drank. In such matters he 
took what was provided for him, making 
his dinner off the first bit of meat that was 
brought, and simply ignoring anything 
offered to him afterwards. And he would 
drink what wine the servant gave him, 
mixing it, whatever it might be, with 
seltzer-water. He had never been much 
given to the pleasures of the table; but 
this habit of simplicity had grownon him of 
late, till the duchess used to tell him that his 
wants were so few, that it was a pity he 
was not a hermit, vowed to poverty. 

Very shortly a message was brought to 
Lady Mary, saying that her father wished 
to see her. She went at once, and found 
him seated on a sofa, which stood close 
along the bookshelves on one side of the 
room. The table had already been cleared, 
and he was alone. He not only was alone, 
but had not even a pamphlet or news- 
paper in his hand. 

Then she knew that Tregear must have 
toldthestory. Asthis occurred to her, her 
legs almost gave way under her. ‘‘ Come 
and sit down, Mary,” he said, pointing to 
the seat on the sofa besides himself. 

She sat down, and took one of his hands 
within her own. Then, as he did not 
begin at once, she asked a question. “ Will 
Silverbridge stand for the county, papa?” 

‘*No, my dear.” 

“But for the town? ” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“ And he won’t be a Liberal ?” 

“Tam afraidnot. Itis acause of great 
unhappiness tome; but Ido notknowthatI 





should be justified in any absolute opposi- 
tion. A man is entitled to his own opinion, 
even though he be a very young man.” 

“T am so sorry that it should be so, 
papa, because it vexes you.” 

“ T have many things to vex me — things 
to break my heart.” 

“Poor mamma! ” she exclaimed. 

“Yes; that above all others. But life 
and death are in God’s hands, and, even 
though we may complain, we can alter 
nothing. But whatever our sorrows are 
while we are here, we must do our duty.” 

“‘T suppose he may be a good Member 
of Parliament, though he has turned Con- 
servative P ” 

“T am not thinking about your brother. 
I am thinking about you.” The poor girl 
gave @ little start on the sofa. ‘Do you 
know—Mr. Tregear ?” he added. 

“Yes, papa; of course I know him. 
You used to see him in Italy.” 

“T believe I did; I understood that he 
was there as a friend of Silverbridge.” 

“ His most intimate friend, papa.” 

“T dare say. He came to me in London 
yesterday,and told me——! Oh, Mary, can 
it be true?” 

“Yes, papa,” she said, covered up to 
her forchead with blushes, and with her 
eyes turned down. In the ordinary affairs 
of life she was a girl of great courage, 
who was not given to be shaken from her 
constancy by the pressure of any present 
difficulty ; but now the terror inspired by 
her father’s voice almost overpowered her. 

“ Do you mean to tell me that you have 
engaged yourself to that young man with- 
out my approval ?” 

“Of course you were to have been 
asked, papa.” 

“Ts that in accordance with your idea 
of what should be the conduct of a young 
lady in your position ? ” 

“Nobody meant to conceal anything 
from you, papa.” 

“Tt has been so far concealed. And yet 
this young man has the self-confidence to 
come to me and to demand your hand, as 
though.it were a matter of course that I 
should accede to so trivial a request. It 
is, as a matter of course, quite impossible. 
You understand that; do you not?” 
When she did not answer him at once, he 
repeated the question: “I ask you 
whether you do not feel that it is alto- 
gether impossible ? ” 

“No, papa,” she said, in the lowest pos- 
sible whisper, but still in such a whisper 
that he could hear the word, and with so 
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much clearness that he could judge from 
her voice of the obstinacy of her mind. 
“Then, Mary, it becomes my duty to 
tell you that it is quite impossible. I will 
not have it thought of. There must be an 


end of it.” 
“Why, papa?” 
“Why! I am astonished that you 


should ask me why.” 

“TI should not have allowed him, papa, 
to go to you unless I had—unless 1 had 
loved him.” 

“Then you must conquer your love. It 
is disgraceful, and must be conquered.” 

“ Disgracefal ! ” 

“Yes. Iam sorry to use such a word 
to my own child, but it is so. If you will 
promise to be guided by me in this matter, 
if you will undertake not to see him any 
more, I will—if not forget it—at any rate 
pardon it, and be silent. I will excuse it 
because you were young, and were thrown 
imprudently in his way. There has, I 
believe, been someone at work in the 
matter with whom I ought to be more 
angry than with you. Say that you will 
obey me, and there is nothing within a 
father’s power that I will not do for you, 
to make your life happy.” It was thus 
that he strove not to be stern. His heart, 
indeed, was tender enough, but there was 
nothing tender in the tone of his voice or 
in the glance of his eye. Though he was 
very positive in what he said, yet he was 
shy and shamefaced even with his own 
daughter. He, too, had blushed when he 
told her that she must conquer her love. 

That she should be told that she had 
disgraced herself was terrible to her. That 
her father should speak of her marriage 
with this man as an event that was im- 
possible made her very unhappy. That he 
should talk of pardoning her, as for some 
great fault, was in itself a misery. But 
she had not on that account the least idea 
of giving up her lover. Young as she 
was, she had her own peculiar theory on 
that matter, her own code of conduct and 
honour, from which she did not mean to 
be driven. Of course she had not ex- 
pected that her father would yield at the 
first word. He, no doubt, would wish that 
she should make a more exalted marriage. 
She had known that she would have to 
encounter opposition, though she had not 
expected to be told that she had disgraced 
herself. As she sat there she resolved 
that under no pretence would she give up 
her lover; but she was so far abashed 
that she could not find words to express 





herself. He, too, had been silent for a few 
moments before he again asked her for her 
romise. 

“Will you tell me, Mary, that you will 
not see him again ? ” 

“T don’t think that I can say that, 
papa.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Oh, papa, how can I, when of all the 
people in the world I love him the best.” 

It is not without a pang that anyone 
can be told that she, who is of all the 
dearest, has some other one who to her is 
the dearest. Such pain fathersand mothers 
have to bear; and though, I think, the 
arrow is never so blunted but that it leaves 
something of a wound behind, there is in 
most cases, if not a perfect salve, still an 
ample consolation. The mother knows 
that it is good that her child should love 
some man better than all the world beside- 
and that she should be taken away to be, 
come a wife anda mother. And the father, 
when that delight of his eyes ceases to 
assure him that he is her nearest and 
dearest, though he abandon the treasure 
of that nearestness and dearestness with a 
soft melancholy, still knows that it is as it 
should be. Of course that other “ him” 
is the person she loves the best in the 
world. Were it not so how evil a thing it 
would be that she should marry him! 
Were it not so with reference to some 
“him,” how void would her life be! But 
now to the poor duke, the wound had no 
salve, no consolation. When he was told 
that this young Tregear was the owner of 
his girl’s sweet love, was the treasure of her 
heart, he shrank as though arrows with 
sharp points were pricking him all over. 
“T will not hear of such love,” he said. 

“What am I to say, papa?” 

“ Say that you will obey me.” Then she 
sat silent. “Do you not know that he is 
not fit to be your husband ? ” 

“No, papa.” 

“Then you cannot have thought much 
either of your position or of mine.” 

“He is a gentleman, papa.” 

“So is my private secretary. There is 
not a clerk in one of our public offices who 
does not consider himself to be a gentle- 
man. The curate of the parish is a gentle- 
roan, and the medical man who comes here 
from Bradstock. The word is too vague to 
carry with it any meaning that ought to 
be serviceable to you in thinking of such a 
matter.” 

“T do not know any other way of di- 
viding people,” suid she, showing thereby 
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that she had altogether made up her mind 
as to what ought to be serviceable to her. 

“You are not called upon to divide 
people. That division requires so much 
experience that you are bound in this 
matter to rely upon those to whom your 
obedience is due. I cannot but think you 
must have known that you were not en- 
titled to give your love to any man with- 
out being assured that the man would be 
approved of by—by me.” He was going to 
say, “ your parents,” but was stopped by 
the remembrance of his wife’s imprudence. 

She saw it all, and was too noble to 
plead her mother’s authority. But she 
was not too dutiful to cast a reproach 
upon him, when he was so stern to her. 
“You have been so little with me, papa.” 

“ That is true,” he said, after a pause. 
“That is true. It has been a fault, and I 
willmendit. Itis areason forforgiveness, 
and I will forgive you. But you must tell 
me that there shall be an end to this.” 

‘No, papa.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ That as I love Mr. Tregear, and as I 
have told him so, and as I have promised 
him, I will be true to him. I cannot let 
there be an end to it.” 

“You do not suppose that you will be 
allowed to see him again? ” 

‘“*T hope so.” 

“ Most assuredly not. 
him?” 

“No, papa.” 

“ Never?” 

“Never since we have been back in 
England.” 

“You must promise me that you will 
not write.” 

She paused a moment before she 
answered him, and now she was looking 
him full in the face. ‘I shall not write 
to him. I do not think I shall write to 
him ; but I will not promise.” 

“ Not promise me—your father!” 

“No, papa. It might be that—that I 
should do it.” 

“You would not wish me so to guard 
you that you should have no power of 
sending a letter but by my permission ?” 

“T should not like that.” 

“But it will have to be so.” 

“ If I do write I will tell you.” 

‘“ And show me what you write?” 

“No, papa; not that; but I will tell you 
what I have written.” 

Then it occurred to him that this 
bargaining was altogether derogatury to 
his parental authority, and by nq means 


Do you write to 





likely to impress upon her mind the con- 
viction that Tregear must be completely 
banished from her thoughts. He began 
already to find how difficult it would be 
for him to have the charge of such a 
daughter—how impossible that he should 
conduct such a charge with sufficient firm- 
ness, and yet with sufficient tenderness! 
At present he had done no good. He had 
only been made more wretched than ever 
by her obstinacy. Surely he must pass 
her over to the charge of some lady—but 
of some lady who would be as determined 
as was he himself that she should not throw 
herself away by marrying Mr. Tregear. 

“There shall be no writing,” he said, 
“no visiting, no communication of any 
kind. As you refuse to obey me now, you 
had better go to your room.” 


CHAPTER Ix. “IN MEDIAS RES.” 


PrruaPs the method of rushing at once 
“in medias res” is, of all the ways of 
beginning a story, or a separate branch of 
astory, the least objectionable. The reader 
is made to think that the gold lies so near 
the surface that he will be required to 
take very little trouble in digging for it. 
And the writer is enabled—at any rate, 
for a time, and till his neck has become, 
as it were, warm to the collar—to throw 
off from him tthe difficulties and dangers, 
the tedium and prolixity of description. 
This rushing “in medias res” has doubt- 
less the charm of ease. “ Certainly, when 
I threw her from the garret window to 
the stony pavement below, I did not an- 
ticipate that she would fall so far without 
injury to life or limb.” When a story 
has been begun after this fashion, without 
any prelude, without description of the 
garret or of the pavement, or of the lady 
thrown, or of the speaker, a great amount 
of trouble seems to have beensaved. The 
mind of the reader fills up the blanks—if 
erroneously, still satisfactorily. He knows, 
at least, that the heroine has encountered 
a terrible danger, and has escaped from it 
with almost incredible good fortune : that 
the demon of the piece is a bold demon, 
not ashamed to speak of his own iniquity, 
and that the heroine and the demon are so 
far united that they have been in a garret 
together. But there is the drawback on 
the system—that it is almost impossible 
to avoid the necessity of doing, sooner or 
later, that which would naturally be done at 
first. It answers, perhaps, for half-a-dozen 
chapters; and to carry the reader plea- 
santly for half-a-dozen chapters is a great 
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matter; but after that a certain nebulous 
darkness gradually seems to envelop the 
characters and the incidents. “Is all this 
going on in the country, or is it in town 
—or perhaps in the Colonies? How old 
was she? Was she tall? Is she fair? 
Ts she heroine-like in her form and gait? 
And, after all, how high was the garret 
window ?” I have always found that the 
details would insist on being told at last, 
and that, by rushing “in medias res,” I 
was simply presenting the cart before the 
horse. But as readers like the cart the 
best, I will do it once again—trying it 
only for a branch of my story—and will 
endeavour to let as little as possible of the 
horse be seen afterwards. 

“And so poor Frank has been turned 
out of heaven ?”’ said Lady Mabel Grex to 
young Lord Silverbridge. 

“Who told you that? I have said 
nothing about it to anybody.” 

“‘ Of course he told me himself,” said the 
young beauty. I am aware that, in the 
word beauty, and perhaps also in the word 
young, a little bit of the horse is appearing; 
and I am already sure that I shall have to 
show his head and neck, even if not his very 
tail. ‘Poor Frank! Did you hear itall? ” 

“T heard nothing, Lady Mab, and know 
nothing.” 

“You know that your awful governor 
won’t let him stay any longer in Carlton 
Terrace ? ” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

“ And why not.” 

“Would Lord Grex allow Percival to 
have his friends living here?” Earl Grex 
was Lady Mabel’s father, Lord Percival 
was the earl’s son—and the earl lived in 
Belgrave Square. All these are little bits 
of the horse. 

“Certainly not. In the first place, I am 
here.” 

“That makes a difference, certainly.” 

“Of course it makes a difference. They 
would be wanting to make love to me.” 

“No doubt. I should, I know.” 

“And therefore it wouldn’t do for you 
to live here; and then papa is living here 
himself. And then the permission never 
has been given. I suppose Frank did not 
go there at first without the duke knowing 
it.” 

“‘T daresay that I had mentioned it.” 

“You might as well tell me all about it. 
We are cousins, you know.” Frank Tre- 
gear, through his mother’s family, was 
second cousin to Lady Mabel; as was also 
Lord Silverbridge, one of the Grexs having, 





at some remote period, married a Palliser. 
This is another bit of the horse. 

“The governor merely seemed to think 
that he would like to have his own house 
to himself—like other people. What an 
ass Tregear was to say anything to you 
about it.” 

“T don’t think he was an ass at all. Of 
course he had to tell us that he was 
changing his residence. He says that he 
is going to take a back bedroom somewhere 
near the Seven Dials.” 

“He has got very nice rooms in Duke 
Street.” 

‘Have you seen him, then?” 

“Of course I have.” 

“Poor fellow! I wish he had a little 
money; he is so nice. And now, Lord 
Silverbridge, do you mean to say that there 
is not something in the wind about Lady 
Mary?” 

“Tf there were I should not talk abont 
it,” said Lord Silverbridge. 

“You are a very innocent young 
gentleman.” 

“And you are a very interesting young 
lady.” 

“You ought to think me so, for I 
interest myself very much about you. 
Was the duke very angry about your not 
standing for the county ?” 

“ He was vexed.” 

“T do think it so odd that a man should 
be expected to be this or that in politics 
because his father happened to be so before 
him! I don’t understand how he should 
expect that you should remain with a party 
so utterly snobbish and down in the world 
as the Radicals. Everybody that is worth 
anything is leaving them.” 

“ He has not left them.” 

“No, I don’t suppose he could; but you 
have.” 

“I never belonged to them, Lady Mab.” 

“ And never will, I hope. I always told 

apa that you would certainly be one of 
us.” All this took place in the drawing- 
room of Lord Grex’s house. There was no 
Lady Grex alive, but there lived with the 
earl a certain elderly lady, reported to be 
in some distant way a cousin of the family, 
named Miss Cassewary, who, in the matter 
of looking after Lady Mab, did what was 
supposed to be absolutely necessary. She 
now entered the room with her bonnet on, 
having just returned from church. “ What 
was the text?” asked Lady Mab at once. 

“Tf you had gone to church, as you 
ought to have done, my dear, you would 
have heard it.” 
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“ But as I didn’t?” 

“T don’t think the text alone will do 
you any good.” 

“ And probably you forget it.” 

“No, Idon’t, my dear. How do yon do, 
Lord Silverbridge ? ” 

“ He is a Conservative, Miss Cass.” 

“ Of course he is. I am quite sure that 
a young nobleman of so much taste and 
intellect would take the better side.” 

“You forget that all you are saying is 
against my father and my family, Miss 
Cassewary.” 

“T dare say it was different when your 
father wasa young man. And your father, 
too, was, not very long since, at the head 
of a government which contained many 
Conservatives. I don’t look upon your 
father as a Radical, though perhaps I 
should not be justified in calling him a 
Conservative.” 

“Well; certainly not, I think.” 

“But now it is necessary that all 
noblemen in England should rally to the 
defence of their order.” Miss Cassewary 
was a great politician, and was one of 
those who are always foreseeing the ruin 
of their country. ‘ My dear, I will go and 
take my bonnet off. Perhaps you will 
have tea when I come down.” 

“Don’t you go,” said Lady Mabel, when 
Silverbridge got up to take his departure. 

“TI always do when tea comes.” 

“ But you are going to dine here.” 

“ Not that I know of. In the first place, 
nobody has asked me. In the second place, 
I am engaged. Thirdly, I don’t care about 
having to talk politics to Miss Cass; and 
fourthly, I hate family dinners on Sunday.” 

“In the first place, I ask you. Secondly, 
I know you were going to dine with Frank 
Tregear at the club. Thirdly, I want you 
to talk to me, and not to Miss Cass. And 
fourthly, you are an uncivil young—young 
—young—I should say cub if I dared, to 
tell me that you don’t like dining with me 
any day of the week.” 

“OF course you know what I mean is, 
that I don’t like troubling your father.” 

“ Leave that to me. I shall tell him you 
are coming, and Frank too. Of course you 
can bring him. Then he can talk to me 
when papa goes down to his club, and you 
can arrange your politics with Miss Cass.” 
So it was settled, and at eight o’clock 
Lord Silverbridge reappeared in Belgrave 
Square with Frank Tregear. 

Earl Grex was a nobleman of very 
ancient family, the Grexs having held the 
parish of Grex, in Yorkshire, from some 





time long prior to the Conquest. In 
saying all this, I am, I know, allowing the 
horse to appear wholesale—but I find that 
he cannot be kept out. I may as well go 
on to say that the present earl was better 
known at Newmarket and the Beaufort— 
where he spent a large part of his life in 
playing whist—than in the House of Lords. 
He was a grey-haired, handsome, worn-out 
old man, who through a long life of 
pleasure had greatly impaired a fortune 
which, for an earl, had never been magni- 
ficent, and who now strove hard, but not 
always successfully, to remedy that evil by 
gambling. As he could no longer eat and 
drink as he had used to do, and as he 
cared no longer for the light that lies in a 
lady’s eye, there was not much left to him 
in the world but cards and racing. Never- 
theless he was a handsome old man, of 
polished manners, when he chose to use 
them; a staunch Conservative and much 
regarded by his party, for whom in his 
early life he had done some work in the 
House of Commons. 

“ Silverbridge is all very well,” he had 
said; “but I don’t see why that young 
Tregear is to dine here every night of his 
life.” 

“This is the second time since he has 
been up in town, papa.” 

“‘ He was here last week, I know.” 

. “Silverbridge wouldn’t come without 
im.” 

“That's d nonsense,” said the earl. 
Miss Cassewary gave a start—not we may 
presume because she was shocked, for she 
could not be much shocked, having heard 
the same word from the same lips very 
often; but she thought it right always to 
enter a protest. Then the two young men 
were announced. 

Frank Tregear, having been known by 
the family as a boy, was Frank to all of 
them—as was Lady Mabel, Mabel to him, 
somewhat to the disgust of the father and 
not altogether with the approbation of 
Miss Cass. But Lady Mabel had declared 
that she would not be guilty of the folly of 
changing old habits. Silverbridge, being 
Silverbridge to all his own people, hardly 
seemed to have a Christian name; his 
godfathers and godmothers had indeed 
called him Plantagenet; but having only 
become acquainted with the family since 
his Oxford days he was Lord Silverbridge 
to Lady Mabel. Lady Mabel had not as 
yet become Mabel to him, but, as by her 
very intimate friends she was called Mab, 
had allowed herself to be addressed by him 
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as Lady Mab. There was thus between 
them all considerable intimacy. 

“I’m deuced glad to hear it,” said the 
earl when dinner was announced. For, 
though he could not eat much, Lord Grex 
was always impatient when the time of 
eating was at hand. Then he walked down 
alone. Lord Silverbridge followed with 
his daughter, and Frank Tregear gave his 
arm to Miss Cassewary. “If that woman 
can’t clear her soup better than that, she 
might as well go to the d——,” said the 
earl; upon which remark no one in the 
company made any observation. As there 
were two men-servants in the room when 
it was made the cook probably had the 
advantage of it. It may be almost 
unnecessary to add that, though the earl 
had polished manners for certain occasions, 
he would sometimes throw them off in the 
bosom of his own family. 

“ My lord,” said Miss Cassewary—she 
always called him “My lord ”—* Lord 
Silverbridge is going to stand for the 
duke’s borough in the Conservative 
interest.” 

“T didn’t know the duke had a 
borough,” said the earl. 

“He had one till he thought it proper 
to give it up,” said the son, taking his 
father’s part. 

“And you are going to pay him off for 
what he has done by standing against him. 
It’s just the sort of thing for a son to do in 
these days. If I had a borough Percival 
would go down and make radical speeches 
there.” 

“There isn’t a better Conservative in 
England than Percival,” said Lady Mabel 
bridling up. 

“Nor a worse son,” said the father. ‘I 
believe he would do anything he could lay 
his hand on to oppose me.” During the 
past week there had been some little 
difference of opinion between the father 
and the son as to the signing of a deed. 

‘“‘ My father does not take it in bad part 
at all,” said Silverbridge. 

“‘ Perhaps he’s ratting himself,” said the 
earl. ‘When a man lends himself to a 
coalition he is as good as half gone.” 

“T do not think that in all England 
there is so thorough a Liberal as my 
father,” said Lord Silverbridge. ‘“ And 
when I say that he doesn’t take this badly, 
I don’t mean that it doesn’t vex him. I 
know it vexes him. But he doesn’t 
quarrel with me. He even wrote down to 
Barsetshire to say that all my expenses at 
Silverbridge were to be paid.” 





“T call that very bad politics,” said the 
earl. 

“Tt seems to me to be very grand,” said 
Frank. 

“ Perhaps, sir, you don’t know what is 
good or what is bad in politics,” said the 
earl, trying to snub his guest. 

Bat it was difficult to snub Frank. “I 
know a gentleman when I see him, I 
think,” he said. “ Of course Silverbridge 
is right to be a Conservative. Nobody has 
a stronger opinion about that than I have. 
Bat the duke is behaving so well that if I 
were he I should almost regret it.” 

“ And so I do,” said Silverbridge. 

When the ladies were gone the old earl 
turned himself round to the fire, having 
filled his glass and pushed the bottles 
away from him, as though he meant to 
leave the two young men to themselves. 
He sat leaning with his head on his hand, 
looking the picture of woe. It was now 
only nine o’clock, and there would be no 
whist at the Beaufort till eleven. There 
was still more than an hour to be endured 
before the brougham would come to fetch 
him. “I suppose we shall have a ma- 
jority P” said Frank, trying to rouse him. 

“Who does ‘We’ mean?” asked the 
earl. 

“ The Conservatives, of whom I take the 
liberty to call myself one.” 

“Tt sounded as though you were a very 
influential member of the party.” 

“TI consider myself to be one of the 
party, and so I say ‘We.’” 

Upstairs in the drawing-room Miss 
Cassewary did her duty loyally. It was 
quite right that young ladies and young 
gentlemen should be allowed to talk to- 
gether, and very right indeed that such 
a young gentleman as Lord Silverbridge 
should be allowed to talk to such a 
young lady as Lady Mabel. What could 
be so nice as a marriage between the 
heir of the house of Omnium and Lady 
Mabel Grex? Lady Mabel looked indeed 
to be the elder—but they were in truth 
the sameage. All the world acknowledged 
that Lady Mabel was very clever and very 
beautiful and fit to be a duchess. Even 
the earl, when Miss Cassewary hinted at 
the matter to him, grunted an assent. 
Lady Mabel had already refused one or 
two not ineligible offers, and it was 
necessary that something should be done. 
There had been at one time a fear in Miss 
Cassewary’s bosom lest her charge should 
fall too deeply in love with Frank Tregear ; 
—bnut Miss Cassewary knew that whatever 
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dangerthere might have been in thatrespect 
had passed away. Frank was willing to 
talk to her, while Mabel and Lady Silver- 
bridge were in a corner together. 

“*T shall be on tenterhooks now till I 
know how it is to be at Silverbridge,” 
said the young lady. 

“It is very good of you to feel so much 
interest.” 

“Of course I feel an interest. Are not 
yon one of us? When is it to be?” 

“They say that the elections will be 
over before the Derby.” 

“ And which do you care for the most?” 

“T should like to pull off the Derby, I 
own.” 

“From what papa says I should think 
the other event is the more probable.” 

“ Doesn’t the earl stand to win on Prime 
Minister ? ” 

“T never know anything about his 
betting. But—you know his way—he 
said you were going to drop a lot of money 
like a—— I can’t quite tell you what he 
likened you to.” 

“The earl may be mistaken.” 

“You are not betting much, I hope.” 

“Not plunging. But I have a little 
money on.” 

“Don’t get into a way of betting.” 

“Why ?’—what difference does it make 
—to you?” 

“Is that kind, Lord Silverbridge ? ” 

“T meant to say that if I did make a 
mess of it you wouldn’t care about it.” 

“Yes, 1 should. I shonld care very 
much. I daresay you could lose a great 
deal of money and care nothing about it.” 

‘Indeed, I could not.” 

“What would be a great deal of money 
to me. But you would want to get it 
back again. And in that way you would 
be regularly on the turf.” 

“ And why not?” 

“T want to see better things from you.” 

“You ought not to preach against the 
turf, Lady Mab.” 

“Because of papa? But I am not 
preaching against the turf. If I were 
such as you are I would have a horse or 
two myself. A manin your position should 
do a little of everything. You should 
hunt and have a yacht, and stalk deer, and 
keep your own trainer at Newmarket.” 

“TI wish you'd say all that to my 
father.” 

“* Of course I mean if you can afford it. 
I like a man to like pleasure. But I 
despise a man who makes a business of his 
pleasures. When I hear that this man is 





the best whist-player in London, and that 
man the best billiard-player, I always know 
that they can do nothing else, and then I 
despise them.” 

“You needn’t despise me, because I do 
nothing well,” said he as he got up to take 
his leave. 

“TI do so hope you'll get the seat—and 
win the Derby.” 

These were her last words to him as she 
wished him good-night. 


GERMAN SOCIALISM IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. No. 1. 
THE PEASANTS’ WAR. 

Sociautsm is not, as some fancy, an out- 
growth of the old French Revolution. 
Not to go back to still earlier times, we find 
plenty of it all through the middle ages. 
Jacques Bonhomme, who kept reappearing 
whenever in France foreign invasion and 
domestic misrule so worked together that 
life became unbearable, was a socialist. 
So were his English brethren, Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, and many a less famous 
leader. It was in Germany, however, that 
mediseval socialism underwent a remark- 
able change, and became so thoroughly 
systematised that from that time to this it 
has kept its hold on a large part of the 
population. This change was due to the 
way in which Germany accepted the Refor- 
mation. The old jacqueries were unreason- 
ing revolts against oppression. Whenever 
the French king was beaten ina great war, 
the people had to payin many ways. Not 
only was the country poorer by the death of 
so many men, the less breadth of land tilled, 
the crops destroyed and property wasted by 
friendly and hostile armies alike, but there 
were scores of nobles to be ransomed, and 
their ransoms had all to come out of the 
purses of the poor. The privileged classes 
paid nothing. Rent, great tithe, small 
tithe, king’s taxes, dues of all kinds, were 
heavy enough at the best of times; but, 
when bad times came, a taille was laid on 
(like our poll-tax in Richard the Second’s 
reign), and this was so flagrantly unfair 
that wherever the people had any heart 
left there was an outbreak. 

But the revolt was not so much against 
wealth as against privilege, against the 
undue exemption of those who were most 
able to pay. Fancy an Englishman’s feel- 
ings if he came to a turnpike where gen- 
tlemen’s carriages went through free, 
while farmers’ waggons, and ragmen’s 
donkey-carts, and droves of cattle, and so 
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on, paid heavy tolls! Society was arranged 
in this way: “ The clergy spend their life in 
praying for us, therefore they needn’t pay ; 
the nobles fight for us, therefore they 
needn’t pay.” But nobody ever thought 


| of saying: “The labourers work for us, 


therefore they should be exempt.” 

Sometimes a man here and there went 
back to first principles, like that notable 
priest, John Ball, who is credited with the 
distich : 

When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 

Bat, until printing came to give people 
portions, at any rate, of the Bible, there 
was no logical basis for socialism. Till 
then revolts against authority were revolts 
against the divinely arranged order of 
things. They were made in the teeth of 
the religious system to which those who 
made them belonged. When, however, 
men began to read and discuss the Bible, 
things were changed. It must have been 
like a new revelation to those who had 
been brought up on medieval principles to 
find that the Shane People had every 
family its own freehold—that they were a 
nation of freemen, and that the first 
founders of Christianity sold their lands, 
gave up their private property, and had all 
things in common. St. Paul working with 
his own hands was such a contrast to a 
great bishop or abbot with his kingly 
pomp, his wealth and luxury, his vassals, 
his men-at-arms, that the book in which 
such things were found frightened a good 
many away from the reformed faith ; they 
were of the mind of that Norman priest 
who warned his flock against “a new and 
diabolical language called Greek, invented 
by the heretics, and in which they had 
written certain books which they pretended 
were the history of the early Church.” But 
for thinking men who reaily believed the 
Bible some sort of social change seemed 
to follow as a necessary consequence of 
the religious reformation, and in Germany 
the two changes went more hand in hand 
than elsewhere. Why? Because there 
were more thinkers there? Possibly; but 
also because Germany was the land of pri- 
vilege run mad. In France the feudal 
system went far enough, but it went far 
further eastward of the Rhine. France 
got, at least, this compensation for 
the woful “hundred years’ war,” that 
the kingly power was strengthened by 
the need of making head against the 
invader; and, as the king grew strong, 
the nobles were weakened and kept in 


| 





order. But in Germany the emperor was 
almost always weak. Except when a trae 
Cesar, like Otho the Great, arose to call 
them to account, the little nobles did pretty 
much as they pleased, and their pleasure 
generally was to live in almost inaccessible 
fortresses, such as we see on every hill-top 
along the Rhine, and Moselle, and Neckar, 
and other German rivers, and to swoop 
down upon merchant, or farmer, or anyone 
worth plundering, who happened to pass 
near. 

The bigger priuces were generally too 
busy scheming who should be the next 
emperor to notice how their smaller 
brethren treated the common people. 
Sometimes a town would take the matter 
into its own hands, as when the citizens of 
Heilbronn on the Neckar seized Goetz of 
Berlichingen—him of the iron hand, the 
hero of Goethe’s play—and made him pay 
twothousand florins ransom. Just before 
that socialist movement called the 
“ peasants’ war,” of which I am going to 
speak, the emperor and the greater nobles 
had awoke; the Suabian league had been 
formed, and a good many noble marauders, 
like Franz of Sickingen, had been stamped 
out. But all this set the German peasants 
and townsfolk thinking: ‘‘If these little 
nobles were wrong in acting up to their 
privileges, a great deal else is surely wrong 
also, and had better be changed.” Another 
thing which roused the Germans to cry out 
against privilege, and go in for socialism, 
was the fact that many of the nobles went 
over to the new religious ideas. The higher 
clergy were monstrously rich in Germany ; 
the country had been converted before land 
was worth anything ; and so vast tracts had 
been given tothe various bishopricsandarch- 
bishoprics. The prince-bishop of Cologne, 
the prince-archbishop of Mayence, and he 
of Treves, were electors—three out of the 
seven; the prince-bishop of Osnaburg, 
and others like him, held estates which 
matched those of many of the bigger 
nobles. Hence the German nobles had 
always been jealous of the Church; the 
emperors had struggled desperately with 
the Popes to keep to themselves the right 
of investiture, which meant putting trusty 
courtiers instead of Italians or Italianised 
Germans into all these good things; and 
many of the nobles were at perpetual 
feud with those higher clergy, who were 
often their feudal superiors. When, there- 
fore, the people saw the nobles ready to 
pull down the Church, but at the same 
time determined not to bate one jot of their 
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own privileges, they began to say: “Oh, 
no; @ noble who pays no taxes, and has 
the right of gathering his vassals and 
making war on his neighbour whenever 
he gets angry, and who flogs men and 
women, and gets all his land tilled by 
forced labour, is a creature just as foreign 
to the spirit of the New Testament as a 
prince-bishop who sells his vote for the 
next emperor, or an abbot who fills his 
cellars with the choicest Rhenish. If the 
nobles cry Down with the one, we have 
just as much right to cry Down with the 
other.” 

Thus began the peasants’ war, partly 
social, partly religious; confined to Ger- 
many, because in France the Reformation 
was never popular—came in as something 
foreign and unpatriotic, scarcely extending 
beyond a portion of the noblesse and their 
retainers; while in England the nation had 
worn itself out in the Wars of the Roses, 
and, therefore, the central power was so 
much stronger that peasant-outbreaks, of 
which there were several in Henry the 
Kighth’s time, were at once crushed down. 
Moreover, in England (as Lord Macaulay 
showed) feudalism was never logically 
carried out: the sons of a lord were not 
lords by birth; unless they made them- 
selves a name they sank into the ranks of 
the gentry. There are, we know, not a 
few old titles which have been dropped 
because of the poverty of their owners. 
Among us nobility never was a caste, the 
privileges of which remained the same 
whether backed up or not by wealth and 
land; and therefore it was far less an 
offence than in countries where, if an 
almost landless baron had a dozen sons, 
they were all barons, with the same privi- 
leges that he had, the same exemptions, 
the same contempt for all who were not of 
their own order. 

The first outbreak was in Franconia. 
In 1476, in the bishopric of Wurzburg, 
some forty thousand people gathered round 
Hans Behaim, a shepherd, and demanded 
the overthrow of all spiritual and temporal 
powers. Twenty years later the “bread 
and cheese men” rose, only to be cut to 
pieces by Duke Albert of Saxony. Then, 
in the very beginning of the next century, 
began the league of the “highlows” or 
“ancle-jacks,” who hoisted as their standard 
the half-boot (blucher, as we call it), which 
was the common wear of serfs and villeins. 
This league lasted a long time, flourishing 
chiefly in Alsace and in the Brisgan. 
“We own,” said the leaguers “na other 





power under God but that of the Holy 
Father and of his gracious majesty the 
Emperor. We seek cheap and ready 
justice, the abolition of serfdom, and the 
equalising of taxes. We wi.l have no 
more wars between Christian nations, who 
should all be linked together in brother- 
hood. He whose stomach is for fighting, 
let him go off and fight the Turks.” There 


was not much distinctively religious refor- | 


mation in all this ; indeed, the leaguers pro- 
mised to repeat daily five paters and five 
aves; but when Luther in 1520 had burnt 
the Pope’s bull and declared the right of 
private judgment in spiritual things, and 
a number of nobles who wanted to seize 
the Church lands and to throw off the sove- 
reignty of the emperor had gone along 
with him, a wonderful impulse was given 
to these levellers. They had a very strong 


argument against Luther: ‘‘ You assert,” 


they said “the right of private judgment, 
and you use it against the Pope, and your 
friends Duke Philip of Hesse and the 
Elector of Saxony and the rest use it 
against the clergy whose wealth they 
covet. Why should not we use our private 
judgment also? What is good for you, a 
charcoal-burner’s son of LKisleben, is just 
as good for any one of us.” Luther did 
not see how to answer them. Many of 
them were, in fact, at least his equals in 
education; Andreas Bodenstein of Carl- 
stadt had been his fellow-student at Wit- 
tenberg. So he contented himself (after 
the fashion of the time) with using strong 
language. He published a pamphlet, A 
Warning to Christians against Rebellion, 
wherein he advised the peasants to keep 
their place, and said that the people must 
bear the burdens, or else, like Jeshurun, 
they would wax fatand kick. In speak- 
ing to the nobles he said : ‘‘ These peasants 
deserve neither indulgence nor pity. They 
have brought down on themselves the 
wrath of God and man; they ought to 
be treated like mad dogs.... If the 
peasants get the mastery we shal!l have the 
devil for abbot.” 

Luthér, like so many other men who 
have left their mark on the world, was ex- 
ceedingly narrow ; he saw along his own 
line, but beyond it his eyes could make out 
nothing. And, no doubt, the ultras were 
very foolish, and by their excesses strength- 
ened immensely the handsof the reactionary 
party. Though Bodenstein had been taught 
at Wittenberg, and Miivzer at Halle, they 
preached that secular knowledge was of no 
use, and bade students go work in the 
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fields or workshops, for there was but one 
book which it profited men to read; and 
that was so plain that a fool could not err 
therein. For a while Wittenberg was 
wholly in their hands; even the boys’ 
schools were shut up, and the children 
sent home to learn something useful 
instead of silly book-learning. In fact, 
the German ultras were just as trouble- 
some as those fifth monarchy men who gave 
Cromwell so much annoyance more than 
a century later. They were all anabaptists, 
for they argued: “All these wicked clergy, 
all these tyrannical nobles, were christened 
when they were babies; we therefore will 
not believe that a man becomes a Christian 
in that sort of way.” Tithes, they thought, 
must be done away with, and all feudal 
dues, and all remnants of serfdom, and all 
church benefices. War, too, and oaths 
before magistrates, they held to be an 
abomination to true Christians, and like- 
wise the taking of usury. The Reforma- 
tion had gone so far that in most of the 
towns the people chose their own preachers, 
and in this way men like Miinzer got a 
wide hearing, and, at last, from listening it 
came to acting. On New Year’s Day, 
1525, the great Abbey of Kempten in 
Bavaria was sacked; and this was the 
signal for a grand raid on religious houses. 
One great grievance against them was that 
the monks usually practised some trade— 
weaving or wine-making, for instance— 
and were able to undersell outsiders. 
Hence the workmen’s guilds were specially 
bitter against them; and the league 
became so strong that, although George 
Truchsess of Walberg, the “ hero of order,” 
and head of the Suabian league, gained 
two bloody victories over it, he was glad to 
come to terms with it for a while. The 
leaguers then, in addition to their “ high- 
low,” put on their flag a rising sun, with 
the motto: 
Who'd be a freeman, not a slave, 
This Sunburst let him follow. 

Their twelve articles were moderate 
enough, but their excesses were frightful 
—the reason being that their chiefs could 
never keep the men from drink when they 
had taken any castle or monastery. 

In those days big tuns, like that of 
Heidelberg, were common enough. At 
Ochsenfarth, where was the cellar of 
the canons of Wurzburg, there were 
five hundred big tuns. No wonder 
that when the league held its sitting at 
Wurzburg it was impossible to go on, as 
so many honourable members were drunk. 





At Eberbach, in the Johannisberg district, 
it took the insurgents a full month to 
drink out the monks’ cellars. Of course, 
men in this state behaved worse than brute 
beasts. When Count Lonis of Hellenstein 
fell into their hands they hunted him, 
with hunting-spears in their hands, while 
his fifer, who had joined them, played a 
merry tune, as he had often done when 
his master was out with the dogs. His 
little boy was killed before his mother’s 
eyes, and the countess was shamefully 
and cruelly ill-treated. Verily, as Luther 
said, they were a set of mad dogs, and 
stamped ont they soon would have been 
had not a few nobles, such as Jacklin of 
Béckingen, and the aforesaid Goetz of 
Berlichingen, and the two Counts of 
Lowenstein, sided with them, and forced 
them back to something like discipline. 
At one time they seemed likely to hold all 
western and southern Germany. Wuarz- 
burg was their head-quarters; their 
deputies sat in the cathedral chapter- 
house. But they were also masters of 
Fulda, Erfurt, Hilburghausen, Meiningen, 
Miihlhausen, Heilbronn, and a number of 
other towns. Miinzer was at Miihlhausen 
preaching that the harvest was ripe, and 
that it must be gathered in with the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon. His 
plan of harvesting was simple enough; 
every day a choir of boys and girls san 

a hymn ending, “Go forth, and the Lor 

shall be with you, and He it is that shall 
fight for you,” and then a band of so- 
called sons of Judah sallied out and 
plundered right and left, bringing in 
and distributing “the spoil of God’s 
enemies.” Monastery-pillaging was what 
they were fondest of; for the nobles 
seldom interfered to prevent that. The 
monastic libraries were burnt, or the 
manuscripts used as litter for horses; 
though for that matter they were pretty 
impartial; if they destroyed the monks’ 
books at Walkenried and Frankenhausen, 
they burnt at Reinhardtzbrunn the ar- 
chives of the old princes of Saxony. 
The diet of Nuremberg called on them to 
lay down their arms. “‘ Yes,” they replied, 
“when there are no more nobles; Germany 
will never be at peace till we have nothing 
but cottages.” At last the nobles made a 
common effort, and then the whole league 
seemed to fall to pieces. Town after town 
opened its gates to its feudal lord, until 
Frankenhausen alone was left, and a 
height near it had become to the remain- 
ing insurgents what Vinegar Hill was to 
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the Irish in 1798. The chiefs had slipped 
away; Goetz had made his peace with 
his fellow-nobles on condition of re- 
maining a virtual prisoner iu his own 
castle of Hornberg; only Miinzer was 
left, and he was by no means so good 
a commander as he was a preacher. 
Instead of properly intrenching his men 
he could think of nothing but the primi- 
tive ramparts of waggons, such as the 
Franks had used in their wars with the 
Romans, and the Bohemian Taborites 
when fighting against the emperor. Stand- 
ing behind these, and singing hymns, the 
leaguers of the Sunburst made a brave 
stand. But they were mowed down by 
Philip of Hesse’s cannon-balls, and then 
cut to pieces by his cavalry. Out of 
eight thousand, five thousand fell on 
the field; Frankenhausen was taken, and 
a fearful carnage ensued; after which 
began the torturing and hanging, till the 
executioners were weary. Everywhere 
it was the same; in Alsace Duke 


| Antony of Lorraine stamped out the 


Sunburst with a cruelty which was only 
rivalled by that of the Archbishop of 
Treves, who never gave quarter or spared 
any of his prisoners. Even he was out- 
done by Margrave Casimir of Brandenburg, 
who, like Robert the Devil of Normandy 
in the dark ages, sent the prisoners whom 
he did not torture to death home with eyes 
plucked out and fingers cut off. 

Wurzburg had to surrender, and was 
made to pay an enormous fine ; the council 
of the peasants’ league retreated to Heil- 
bronn; but that town did not hold out 
long, and the council was finally broken 
up. In the Upper Rhine the struggle was 
harder. Truchsess and George of Frunds- 
berg (the hero of Pavia) had plenty to do 
for some months; and the former was so 
revoltingly cruel that even the council of 
the Suabian league remonstrated, telling 
him that he would leave the country a 
mere desert. ‘‘If you gentlemen wish to 
find fault with my way of carrying on the 
war,” he replied, “‘be good enough to 
come and do the fighting in my stead, and 
I'll go back aud go to bed instead of you.” 
Thus everywhere the peasants were worse 
off than before. Religious liberty was so 
far gained that the emperor had been 
forced to recognise the right of princes 
who had turned Lutheran to make Luther- 
anism tuereligionoftheirownstates; but the 
people wereas far asever from being allowed 
to choose their own faith. The princes had 
their own ends in view, like Albert of 





Prussia, who turned Lutheran to make the 
grandmastership of the Teutonic order 
hereditary in his family, and Gustavus 
Vasa, who fought for the Reformation 
because he wanted to widen the breach 
between himself and Christian of Denmark. 
Luther became their catspaw in freeing 
themselves from the emperor, and in 
seizing the church lands; but, when he 
took them to task, they laughed at him. 
He, as usual, consoled himself with strong 
language. When a most noble prince 
barbarously ill-treated poor Miinzer’s 
widow, Luther said: “A very noble deed, 
truly, to treat thus a miserable, forsaken, 
helpless woman. I said that if the peasants 
were lords we should have the devil 
turning abbot; but now I’m sure that if 
the nobles had it all their way the devil’s 
dam would be abbess.”’ 

Luther could do nothing but talk. It is 
a question whether, ripe as the times were 
for it, his reformation would havesucceeded 
had he gone in for politics also. We must 
do what we can in this world, and not ex- 
pect too much. The reformers of one age 
are generally so limited that in the next 
age they seem like strong conservatives. 
Luther wisely went in enly for religious 
reforms; but the freedom of thought 
which he won in that direction gave the 
impulse to political reforms which (long 
hindered in his own country) were secured 
in England during the Civil War. By 
burning the Pope’s bull, he set fire to the 
huge structure of feudalism ; and though 
the fire was very long in doing its work, 
it was thenceforth never wholly quenched. 

Anyhow, the crushing down of the 
peasant-league made German feudalism all 
the stronger. The serene highnesses and 
high mightinesses were quite willing to 
become Lutherans because the emperor re- 
mained Catholic, and the change in religion 
enabled them to break away from him, and 
also to seize the abbey lands. And, when 
they changed, they carried their subjects 
with them. “ You must think as I do, or 
else you'd better leave my dominions,” was 
the warning to any plebeian who pre- 
sumed to ‘claim for himself Luther’s right 
of private judgment. Toleration was as 
little understood by Protestants as by 
Romanists. “No one,” says Lord Ma- 
caulay, “attempted to practise it except 
a few wild Dutch anabaptists.” 

So Germany remained fendal ; and that 
is why the French were welcomed as 
deliverers when they swarmed across the 
Rhine in 1793. Just after the Franco- 
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Prussian war, walking about the Eifel, I 
found the people naturally bitter against 
France; yet German fairness made them 
confess that they owed a great deal to their 
restless neighbours: ‘‘ They gave us good 
laws—the Code Napoleon—instead of our 
wretched priest and noble rights.” In 
Eastern Germany feudalism lasted still 
longer; they were flogging women-serfs 
in Mecklenburgh up to the time when the 
grand duchy was swallowed up by Prussia. 
Bat, worst of all, the result of this miser- 
able struggle gave its peculiarly horrible 
character to the Thirty Years’ War. That 
war, misnamed religious, was purely 
political The people were forced to 
fight for their lords, the mercenaries 
fought because fighting was their trade ; 
but to talk of religion on either side is 
nonsense. It was the emperor against 
the electors. The Hapsburgers were 
determined to make the empire hereditary 
in their family ; most of the other German 
princes said ‘‘ No;” and religious freedom 
was little more thana pretext. There was 
no such thing, in Protestant any more 
than in Catholic states. The spirit of the 
peasants was broken. They did not care 
to go in for the delusive boon of barren 
religious reformation; and to this day 
many of those parts which received the 
new doctrines with open arms are now the 
most intensely Romanist. 

So much for the general result of the 
attempt to graft socialism on the reformed 
doctrines. It was a sad failure; but there 
was one more struggle, cut off from the 
rest by an interval of nine years, which is 
so remarkable that it deserves a paper to 
itself; this is the anabaptist outbreak at 
Minster. 





THROUGH AFGHANISTAN. 





Tr was my lot, some thirty-eight years 
ago, to go all throngh the second campaign 
in Afghanistan under General Nott, and I 
will try in this paper to make Englishmen 
understand the true nature of the country, 
and the difficulties our troops have to con- 
tend with in marching through it. 

It was in the early spring of 1841, some 
eight or more months before our troubles 
had commenced at Cabul, or before there 
was any outbreak in that city, that the 
regiment in which I was then a subaltern 
received orders to march from Dadur, at 
the foot of the Bolan Pass, to Quetta. This 
famous pass is about seventy miles long, 





| and when the day’s march is at an end the 


and is, or used to be, divided by the troops 
who have to march through it into seven 
marches. 

The only substitute for a road through 
the pass varies in width; but is seldom 
broader than Oxford Street, and often as 
narrow as Chancery Lane. It is flanked 
on each side by almost perpendicular rocks, 
some two hundred feet high ; and the road- 
way, if it may be so called, looks as if some 
giant had emptied along the pass all the 
stone boulders and huge pieces of rocks he 
could find. Asa rule, from first to last of 
the seven marches, infantry cannot move 
more than four abreast, whilst cavalry, and 
the never ending string of baggage camels, 
have to proceed in single file. 

The force to which I belonged consisted 
of a regiment of English infantry, a battery 
of European artillery, and a squadron of 
native cavalry; in all some twelve hundred 
fighting men. The country was at peace, 
and supplies were supposed to be very pro- 
curable—that is for Afghanistan. We had 
no luxuries or even comforts of any kind 
with us, and had to rough it in no small 
degree. But with all this the number of 
laden camels with the force was upwards 
of five thousand ; and as these had, owing 
to the narrowness of the road, to proceed 
in single file—moving always at the slow 
stately pace, at which rate alone these 
animals can walk—the tedious work of 
the rear-guard may be easily imagined. 
The column used to move off at daybreak, 
having previously struck and packed the 
tents, ammunition, stores, and general 
baggage. As soon as the troops were clear 
of what had been the camp of the previous 
day, the camels—or, at least, such of them 
as were ready—began to file off. But so 
slowly did they walk, so often did one 
animal by breaking down stop all those 
behind from getting on, that the rear-guard 
was never able to leave the ground until 
six or seven hours after the troops had 
marched ; and I have known these six or 
seven hours extended into ten, twelve, and, 
on one occasion, into twenty-four. I have 
often thought how very much better we 
should have got on in the campaign 
conld mules have been substituted for 
camels. There is no more delicate, and 
no more tender-footed animal than the 
latter. In the soft ground of the plains 
of Hindostan he makes an admirable 
baggage animal. In those countries the 
food which he thrives upon—the different 
jungle trees and wild thorns—is abundant ; 
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camels are always taken out to graze in 
the jungle. Not so in Afghanistan. The 
heavy, sharp boulders and rocks cut the 
poor beasts’ feet; food is plentiful, but it 
is artificial; and, owing to the marauders 
who abound throughout the land, it would 
be impossible to let the camels go even a 
short distance from camp to graze. The 
consequences are that there is a continual 
loss from illness of these animals; and I 
have again and again seen large quantities 
of stores obliged to be left on the ground 
because there were not camels enough— 
scores having lately died—to carry what 
had to be wasted. 

The Bolan Pass is from first to last a 
more or less steep ascent, so that by the 
time you emerge from the top, and enter 
the plain of Quetta, you are upwards of 
six thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. What between the natural beauty of 
this scenery, and the great contrast it is to 
the bleak and desolate Bolan Pass, the 
plain of Quetta strikes those who see 
it for the first time as one of the 
most lovely spots on earth. It is covered 
with verdure of the brightest and most 
varied kind. The ground is not flat, but 
mostly undulating. Irrigation, both in 
the form of natural rivulets and small 
artificial canals, is plentiful. Green grass, 
corn, fruit trees of all kinds, and vineyards 
are abundant; and to crown the whole the 
plain—some twelve miles long by half as 
many broad—is surrounded by high hills, 
which are perpetually covered on their 
summits with snow. The climate is de- 
lightful. In the very middle of the day 
during June, July, and August, it is cer- 
tainly a little hot in the sun; but the 
mornings and evenings are exceedingly 
enjoyable. Here, in one of the. best situ- 
ated parts of the plain, we pitched our 
camp; and as we were told we should in 
all probability remain at Quetta for some 
months, we proceeded to make ourselves 
as comfortable as was possible. 

And yet, notwithstanding the great 
beauty of the plain, a more unhealthy spot 
than Quetta does not exist in the whole of 
Asia. The battalion to which I belonged 
marched on the plain at the end of 
February, thirty officers and close upon 
nine hundred men, and was composed of 
as stout, hardy, weather-beaten rank and 
file as anyone could wish to see. We left 
it at the end of the following September, 
having in these seven months buried 
almost the exact strength of a company— 
namely, three officers and a hundred men, 





or rather more than ten per cent. of the 
regiment; and, when we did move upon 
Candahar, at least thirty per cent. of the 
corps was unable to march, and had to be 
carried on camels or in doolies, owing to 
their being so weak and sickly. The illness 
from which we—one and all—suffered was 
diarrhoea of the most violent kind, which 
nearly always ended in dysentery; the 
patient in many instances getting so feeble 
that he slowly, but surely, died from 
weakness. It was said that there was 
something in the water, caused by the 
snow melting on the mountains and 
filling the brooks, wells, and rivulets, 
which caused this fearful malady. The 
first two months we were in Quetta 
the regiment was exceedingly free from 
any sickness. But no sooner did the ad- 
vancing summer cause the snow on the 
hill-tops to melt, than the illness I have 
mentioned commenced. The worst of the 
malady—the period when we lost most men 
by death—lasted about two months; during 
which time the camp was in sorry truth a 
place of mourning. Both our chaplains— 
the Church of England clergyman and the 
Roman Catholic priest—fell amongst the 
very first ill of the complaint. The former 
died; the latter was sent to British India 
with a returning convoy. The consequence 
was that the duty of performing the burial 
service over the dead fell upon the officers of 
the regiment. With the Church of England 
men the work was not sohard, as the orderly 
officer of the day read the service over the 
Protestants, and the turn of duty did not 
come round oftener than once in ten or 
twelvedays. But with the Roman Catholics 
it was different. There was only one officer 
of that denomination in the corps, and as 
we had many Irishmen in the ranks, the 
colonel asked him to read the prayers of 
his Church over the men of his faith who 
died. I have seen this gentleman perform 
the burial service over six and seven bodies 
in oneday. The consequence was that this 
continual presence, so to speak, with the 
dead had such an effect upon him that, 
although one of the strongest and most 
healthy amongst us, he sickened, and was 
saved by almost a miracle when at the 
point of death. 

The first two months we spent at Quetta 
were pleasant enough. The country was 
perfectly quiet. It is true that the 
ordinary marauding parties were wander- 
ing about, and that if either an English 
soldier or a Hindostan sepoy was found 
alone and unarmed a couple of miles from 
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camp, he was certain to be killed—not for 
the sake of what he might have about 
him, but for the sheer love of murder. 
Very stringent orders were, however, issued 
to all ranks not to incur needless danger, 
and no one ever left the camp—which was 
very extensive—without leave, and without 
being armed. On one occasion a party of 
six English soldiers—two gunners and four 
men of the Fortieth Regiment—disobeyed 
this order, and started with the intention 
of exploring some of the surrounding hills. 
The gunners had their carbines with them, 
one of the infantry men had an old pistol ; 
the other three were unarmed. They were 
not missed until evening roll-call, and 
early next morning a party of native 
cavalry was sent to look forthem. Their 
bodies were found about six miles from 
camp. Their heads had been cut off, and 
their bodies mutilated; but, except the 
carbines and the pistol, nothing had been 
taken from them. 

Of late I have read in some of the 
London papers not a few sneers regarding 
the luxuries which Indian troops enjoy on 
the march ; and without which it is said 
our forces in Afghanistan cannot move. 
One writer even hopes that General Roberts 
would “not waitfor bathing-tubs and cham- 
pagne-cases” before advancing upon Cabul. 
I should like to take the author of these 
words through a campaign in Afghanistan, 
and teach him what hardship—long con- 
tinued hard work, bad food, no liquor, and 
discomfort of every kind—really means. 
The regiment to which I belonged had, 
perhaps, one of the best messes in the 
service; and certainly the best I ever saw 
in Afghanistan. Of what did our mess 
consist from the day we marched out of 
Dadur in April, 1841, until in the Punjaub 
on our way back to. British India in De- 
cember, 1842, we fell in with some stores 
which had been sent to meet us? During 
these eighteen months we had not one 
drop ‘of liquor in the mess. The mess 
tent was pitched every day, and at a 
certain hour dinner was served. The 
dinner consisted, nine days out of ten, 
of soup made from goat flesh; of roast, or 
boiled, or hashed goat; of some makeshift 
vegetables— potatoes there were none; 
occasionally of a pair of very lean fowls; 
with now and again mutton instead of goat, 
with some very primitive kind of pud- 
ding. Except the dishes, table, table-cloth, 
and carving-knives, the mess provided 
nothing in the shape of table gear. Every 
officer’s native servant brought at the mess 





hour his master’s chair, knife and fork, 
tumbler, napkin, and whatever else he 
required. Those who cared to drink it 
got from the commissariat their daily 
ration of an abominable spirit called 
government arrack, which they nfixed 
with water; but most preferred the pure 
element. Some officers had in their bag- 
gage a few bottles of wine or beer, which 
they treasured as gold, and kept in case 
of sickness. 

In September, 1841, the first rumours 
of things at Cabul being the reverse of 
pleasant reached us at Quetta. We were 
ordered to move on Candahar at once. 
We did so with at least thirty per cent. of 
our men invalids, and obliged to be carried 
on camels or in doolies. However, not- 
withstanding a somewhat gloomy future 
in prospect, the country was still at peace; 
and we had no fighting—beyond having 
occasionally to fire at marauders who 
attempted to plunder the baggage—all 
through the fifteen marches between the 
two places. With change of air, and scene, 
and water, our men got better very quickly, 
and by the time we reached Candahar 
more than three-fourths of the sick had 
taken their places in the ranks. 

At Candahar were heard the first growl- 
ings of the storm which was to burst over 
Cabul a month or two later. Very soon 
after our arrival all intercourse between 
the two cities came to an end, for there 
were large parties of Afghan horsemen on 
the road, plundering everything they could 
lay their hands upon, and intercepting 
everything in the shape of messengers 
with letters. General Nott was in com- 
mand at Candahar, and Sir Henry (then 
Major) Rawlinson was political agent; 
two more able men, or two men better 
acquainted with the country, could not 
have been found. Lieutenant Neville 
Chamberlain, who has since risen to the 
rank of lieutenant-general, and is now 
commander-in-chief at Madras, was also 
at Candahar, serving as adjutant to a 
body of local irregular cavalry called, after 
their commander, “ Leeson’s Horse;” and 
Crawford Chamberlain (now a general 
commanding the division at Lucknow) 
was alsoa subaltern serving with the same 
corps as his elder brother. So far as 
ordinary supplies went, Candahar was 
infinitely preferable to any place we had 
seen in Afghanistan. We had no luxaries, 
no liquor, none of the “ bathing-tubs and 
champagne-cases ” of which the paper I 
have quoted makes mention. But, for the 
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first time for upwards of a year, we slept 
under a roof. Barracks, such as they were, 
had been built for Shah Sooja’s native 
troops, and these we were ordered to 
occupy. They could hardly be called 
comfortable. They had shutters, but no 
glass in the windows, so that the light and 
the cold—and the season was fast becoming 
very cold indeed—were admitted, or ex- 
cluded, together. But these habitations 
were an immense improvement upon the 
tents at that time of the year. In fact, I 
question whether it would have been 
possible for any regiment to have re- 
mained under canvas the winter we spent 
at Candahar, without two-thirds of the 
corps being ill. 

Early in November we heard through 
native channels that Guznie, which had 
been garrisoned by the Twenty-seventh 
Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, had 
been recaptured by the Afghans, and that 
the troops who had formed the garrison 
were prisoners. A few days later the 
news of Sir Alexander Burns having been 
foully murdered reached us. Then we 
heard that the whole of Northern Afghan- 
istan was up in arms; that Sir William 
Macnaughten had been murdered in cold 
blood by Akbar Khan; that Dr. Brydon, 
the only man or officer of the whole army 
that was saved, had alone reached Jellala- 
bad, and that Sale was still occupying the 
latter place. In short, little by little, we 
learnt that upon our brigade at Candahar 
holding out, and getting ready, when the 
winter had passed away, to advance upon 
Cabul, depended the final issue of the war. 

The winter we spent at Candahar was 
not altogether an unpleasant one. It is 
true that for four months we never heard 
from home; in fact, all the news we re- 
ceived from British India was by small 
scraps of paper which now and again the 
officers in command at Dahur and Quetta 
managed to get smuggled up to Major 
Rawlinson, the political agent at Candahar. 
That officer was never reticent. The 
public news he heard was at once retailed 
to his less fortunate comrades. There was 
also considerable excitement respecting the 
when and the where of our move upon 
Cabul. That we could not advance a 
single step until the end of the winter 
season was very certain. There were very 
few camels with the force, and those we 
had suffered extremely from the cold, 
which from thelatter daysof October began 
to get more and more severe every day. 
As for amusement, those who cared for 





sport enjoyed, until late in November, 
woodcook shooting in the vineyards near 
the city. In no part of the world did I 
ever see these birds so plentiful as they 
were near Candahar. I have again and 
again seen a party of four guns—none of 
the four being very crack shots—bring 
home a bag of fifty and sixty cocks, shot 
in the course of a forenoon, and all very 
much larger and more plump than they 
are ever met within England. Butasthe 
weeks and months went by, and as we got 
further into the winter, it became dan- 
gerous to go even a few hundred yards 
from the barracks. Hardly a day passed 
without some fanatical Moslem attempting 
to cut down either a European officer 
or soldier or a Hindostanee sepoy.. The 
punishment of hanging — which the 
Afghans, like all orientals, regard with 
far greater horror than any other kind of 
death—did not deter others from follow- 
ing the example of those who had suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law. It was 
not so much the Candahar people them- 
selves who were continually trying to 
murder us, as men who came from other 
places. On one occasion two of these 
fanatics attempted to cut down the English 
commanding officer of a sepoy corps when 
riding through the streets at the head of 
his regiment. A very few days after these 
miscreants were hung, a party of officers 
out shooting, each armed with a fowling- 
piece, and having with them an escort of 
four Hindostanee troopers, were attacked 
by the natives, who tried to wound or kill 
some of the party. They were seized, 
tried, and hanged ; but about a week later 
five English soldiers and a corporal, fully 
armed with musket and fixed bayonets, 
were set upon in like manner, and a des- 
perate attempt made to murder them. 
The would-be assassins failed in their 
endeavours, were also taken prisoners, and 
hanged. But this did not stop the fana- 
ticism of the natives, who continued all 
through that winter to risk almost certain 
death for the chance of killing some dog 
of an unbeliever. 

How we managed to pass our time 
during those weary winter months seems, 
now that I look back on the time, almost 
marvellous. After November we were 
virtually shut up in the cantonments and 
city of Candahar. Wehad no billiards, no 
club, no place of meeting except the mess- 
room, no music, no amusement of any 
kind. At night we had certainly a brisk 
time of it. Every night regularly our 
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sentries were fired upon, and then the 
picket, which consisted of two companies, 
had to turn ont, and were often kept under 
arms until daylight. Our Christmas was 
by no meansa “merry” one. We asked 
the officers of another regiment to dine 
with us, which they did, bringing their 
own chairs, knives, forks, spoons, and even 
the best part of their dinner. With the 
government arrack, of which I have before 
made mention, we managed to brew a not 
very nice imitation of punch ; but we had 
hardly begun to enjoy ourselves when 
the firing on our sentries became so much 
heavier than usual that the whole regiment 
got under arms, and remained so all night. 
As we afterwards learnt, the enemy had 
on that very night received the news of 
Sir William Macnaughten’s murder, and 
had determined to let us know, and try to 
make us feel, that we, too, should be 
driven out of Afghanistan. Soon after 
this, in a roundabout manner, more than 
one overture was made by certain natives 
of the country to General Nott and Major 
Rawlinson, advising them to treat with 
the Afghan chiefs and retire back to 
British India. But both these gallant 
officers stood firm, and said they and the 
troops under them would die at their posts, 
but would never retire. 

Every good thing comes in time to those 
who know how to wait. At any rate, it 
proved so in our case. Early in Febraary 
we heard that our troops below Qaetta had 
managed to open up the communications 
with Candahar ; that a strong brigade was 
en route to reinforce us; that the political 
agent had received bond fide despatches 
from British India, and that the contents 
of some seven or eight overland mails from 
England were on their way to us. I never 
shall forget the morning these last arrived. 
For one regiment alone there were several 
hundred letters, many of them from friends 
who had written in despair, and who 
never hoped to see us again. English 
newspapers, too, came in shoals. We had 
the news of four months to read. The 
weather also changed for the better, and 
a few weeks later we were joined by our 
old friends of the Forty-first (or Welsh) 
Regiment, the Third Bombay Cavalry, and 
two or three corps of native infantry from 
the same presidency. Then we heard of 
General Pollock having arrived at Pes- 
hawar; of the advance of his force to 
Jumrood ; of his occupation of Jellalabad ; 
and the other steps taken before his final 
march upon Cabal. All this time the 





officials at Candahar were busy collecting 
stores and beasts of burden upon which 
these supplies could be carried. This was 
by no means an easy task. General Nott’s 
positive orders from the governor-general 
were that he was not to advance a step 
from the Candahar side until General Pol- 
lock was ready to do so from the Kyber. 
We hada route of thirty-four long marches 
before us, and this through a country 
which had been denuded of every kind of 
supply by the enemy. We had also the 
prospect of having to besiege—and if pos- 
sible take—Guznie on our road to Cabul. 
Our force was now some six thousand or 
seven thousand strong, with two English 
regiments—the Fortieth and Forty-first—a 
troop of horse artillery, two batteries of 
field-guns, and one of siege ordnance. 
Everything that we ate, or that our camp- 
followers and horses and camels were fed 
upon—the very firewood with which we 
cooked our food—had to be carried along 
with the army. Asa matter of course, it 
took some considerable time to get all 
these supplies together. In the Hast, and 
more particularly in Afghanistan, nothing 
whatever ought to be left to chance. 
General Nott was fully aware that any 
blander on his part—any check to his 
troops when advancing on Cabul—would, 
in all probability, result in the defeat of 
General Pollock’s army. It must have 
been about the commencement of March 
before the communications with Scinde 
and British India allowed of preparations 
for the forward movement being begun 
in earnest; but it was well into the month 
of August before they were complete. 
Towards the middle of August General 
Nott, being by that time in communication 
with General Pollock, who was at Jellala- 
bad, heard of that officer’s being ready to 
move. A corresponding advance of our 
force was forthwith ordered. We marched 
through a country where, as we had been 
led to expect, nothing whatever was to be 
found in the shape of supplies. A small 
force—a convoy of say a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty men—might, with con- 
siderable trouble each day, have procured 
food for themselves and forage for their 
horses. But even they would have had to 
fight for everything they wanted. The 
Afghans do not cultivate a blade of grass 
or a sheaf of corn more than they want for 
their own actual use. Each village is in 
itself a small fort, which can be, and is, 
defended whenever marauders appear in 
the neighbourhood. The peasants of each 
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village have the land in common; it is 
their own, and they cultivate it for their 
own use. A male villager never leaves the 
wall of his village without being armed. 
The very man who guides the lean pair of 
oxen that draw his broken-down plough 
has a loaded matchlock slung over his 
shoulder. The enemies they fear the most 
are the chiefs of the country and the 
officials of their own so-called government. 
The latter, under pretext of collecting the 
taxes, rob and plunder how and whom they 
like. If the villagers cultivated more than 
they actually required for their own use, it 
would be so much time and trouble wasted. 
The cultivators have no rents to pay. They 
have no trade out of their own villages. 
The cloth they wear is woven by their 
women; and the sheepskin cloaks, which 
serve as their upper garments in. cold 
weather, are cured and prepared by the 
same hands. As to their taxes, the amount 
depends very much upon themselves. If 
they are strong, and can show fight, they 
will be let off easily. If otherwise, they 
will be ground down to the utmost. 

Our march from Candahar to Cabul was, 
on the whole, a prosperous one. We were, 
or rather our baggage was, constantly 
threatened, and on one or two occasions 
plundered by bands of horsemen. But of 
regular fighting we had but one day. This 
was at Goine, one march before getting to 
Guznie. The garrison of the latter place had 
determined to come out and give us battle, 
rather than run the risk of being defeated 
in a place from which they could not get 
away. At Goine we had a very sharp en- 
gagement. T wooflicersofthe Third Bombay 
Native Cavalry, Captains Ravenscroft and 
Reeves, were killed ; and two others of the 
same corps, as also one officer of the Fortieth 
Regiment, severely wounded. Of the rank 
and file, half-a-dozen troopers of the Third 
Cavalry and four or five men of the Fortieth 
were killed. The engagement lasted some 
four or five hours, and ended by the enemy 
being completely driven from the heights 
where they had hoped to stop our advance 
upon Guznie. The next day we halted in 
order to rest men and animals, and then 
set out on what proved to be our final 
stage to Cabul. When we reached Guznie 
—that stormy fortress, which in 1839 had 
cost Lord Keane so much trouble and so 
many lives to take, and which had been re- 
captured by the enemy—we found it de- 
serted ; and several English officers of the 
Twenty-seventh Bengal Native Infantry, 
who had been captured by the enemy, were 





allowed to escape, and come into our 
camp. 

To those who without experience in the 
matter read of a large body of troops 
“ marching through” this or that country, 
the words are no doubt somewhat vague 
and without meaning. Marching in Eng- 
land and in Afghanistan are two very 
different affairs. I don’t know a more 
pleasant occupation than the former; or a 
more weary, heart-breaking, tiresome one 
than the latter. The work begins about an 
hour before daybreak, at the very time when 
all arein their soundestsleep. The drummer 
or bugler at the main guard awakes the 
drum-major, drummers, fifers, and buglers, 
and then the dead still of the night is suc- 
ceeded by the din and noise of a tune 
familiarly known as “The General,” of 
which the chief object is to rouse up every 
one. In less time than it takes to write 
these lines, the camp is ascene of the most 
fearful noise of all --rts and kinds. Tents 
are being struck and packed; native camp 
followers arescreaming at and abusing each 
other ; and officers, as well as men, are up, 
dressing with all possible speed, and not in 
the best of temperat beingsuddenlyplunged, 
as it were, out of their comparatively warm 
tents into the cold and confusion and noise 
and worry of the comingday. Camels are 
screaming and roaring at having their bur- 
dens adjusted ; camel-drivers are cursing 
the animals they have charge of, and are not 
using pleasant language to their fellow- 
men ; horses are neighing, and trying their 
best to bite and kick each other. In short, 
for nearly an hour after the first bugle-call 
has sounded, there is a perfect chaos of con- 
fusion and noise. By degrees it subsides. 
The day begins to break. The “fall in” 
is sounded; and those’ who witness the 
scene for the first time are amazed at the 
regularity and order of the troops, as they 
take their places at the rendezvous, or 
parade, in front of where the tent of the 
main guard was half an hour before. The 
roll is called quickly ; the command given 
to form to the right or left as the case may 
be; the reports are made to the command- 
ing officer, from whom the words “ quick 
march” issue; the band strikes up, and 
the regiment, brigade, or division, is once 
more on the move. In Afghanistan, 
as in other parts of the East, the length 
of the march is regulated by the supply 
of water at the halting-places. Some- 
times the distance is as great as sixteen, 
eighteen, and even twenty miles; in other 
instances not more than eight or nine. 
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As a rule, however, I should put down 
ten or twelve miles as the average distance 
from one halting-place to another. 

Arrived at the new camp there is, as a 
matter of course, nothing to be seen, and 
nothing except water to be had. The 
quartermaster and his assistants mark 
out the ground where the tents are to 
stand, where the main guard, the rear 
guard, and so forth. Presently the bag- 
gage begins to arrive, the camels walking, 
or rather stalking along, with that pom- 
pous air which is so provoking to those 
who are waiting for their tents and their 
food. By degrees the tents are pitched. 
The camp once more assumes almost the 
exact appearance it took yesterday at the 
previous ground; the different guards are 
mounted ; the cooking of rations begins; 
and by the time the heat of the day has 
set in, a stranger who had only just arrived 
would imagine that the troops had been 
living at the same spot for months past. 
Of course I speak here of days when there 
was no fighting or skirmishing with plun- 
dering horsemen to get through, en route. 
When that took place, as it often did, we 
were seldom settled in our tents before 
nightfall. But between Guznie and Cabnul, 
some twenty-three marches, we had in 
this respect an easy time of it. On the 
twenty-second day a messenger reached us 
with information that General Pollock had 
made his way on to Cabul, and on the 
twenty-third day, the 17th September, 
1842, our army under General Nott joined 
his forces in that city. 

At Cabul we met many old friends. 
Of English regiments there were the 
Third Light Dragoons, the Ninth (or 
Hast Norfolk), the Thirteenth Light In- 
fantry, and the Thirty-first, besides the 
Fortieth and Forty-first that had arrived 
with General Nott. These were not many 
corps to form the mainstay of an army 
with such work as General Pollock had 
gone through. But in the days I speak 
of ourregiments were composed of seasoned 
men, and not of mere boys. Weremained 
in Cabul until the 12th October, and then 
marched by brigades towards Gundamuk 
and the Kyber Pass, enroute to British India. 
A few days before we moved General Pol- 
lock caused the great bazaar of Cabul to be 
destroyed asa sort of expiation for the foul 
murders of our two envoys, Sir Alexander 
Burnsand Sir William Macnaughten, as well 
as of the Forty-fourth Regiment and the na- 
tive troops who were betrayed and butchered 
in the most treacherous manner on the re- 





treat from the city about ten months be- 
fore. But beyond this there was not a 
stone touched in the whole city, of ‘which 
the population had behaved so infamously 
towards us. 

Of the march from Cabul, vid Jugdullak, 
Gundamuk, Jellalabad, the Kyber Pass, 
and Ali Musjid, to Peshawar, there is little to 
be said. The regiment to which I belonged 
formed the rear corps of the rear brigade, 
and so, as could only be expected, we had 
skirmishes with the marauding tribes (I 
used often, when in Afghanistan, to wonder 
who was not a maurauder), all day and 
every day, on rear guard. The whole 
route from Cabul to the plains deserves 
to be mentioned as the most difficult one 
for an army to force, if it were only pro- 
perly defended, that it is possible to con- 
ceive. To this day I cannot imagine how 
General Pollock, with all the immonse train 
of baggage animals he was obliged to have 
with him, ever made his way through those 
passes. With the single exception of the 
Bolan Pass, there is nothing in southern 
Afghanistan which gives one the least idea 
of strength for resistance like the Kyber 
and the other passes between Cabul and 
Peshawar. The Afghans in those parts 
give much more annoyance, and are much 
better shots than in the Bolan, or on the 
road from Candahar to Cabul. If the/Kyber 
were properly defended, I do not see how, 
or in what way, an invading enemy could 
by any means reach Jellalabad. 

About ten days after we marched from 
Cabul saw us at the outlet of the Kyber. 
That passed, we were soon at Peshawar, 
and marching over the plains of the Pun- 
jaub, which in those days was not, as 
now, & British province, but belonged to 
the Sikhs. And not a little glad were we 
to turn our backs for ever upon Afghan- 
istan, in which we had been campaigning 
for the best part of two years. I never 
shall forget how, when at the river Jhee- 
lum, some ten days after leaving Pesha- 
war, we were met by a convoy of camels 
bringing mess stores for our regiment. 
We at once asked and obtained leave 
from General Nott for the whole of the 
old Candahar force to halt for a day; 
and then, inviting all the other corps 
in camp to dine with us, made fierce 
havoc upon potatoes, hams, potted meats, 
champagne, claret, and pale ale, luxuries 
which we had not seen, far less tasted, for 
many months past. A few days before 
Christmas we reached Ferozepore, crossed 
the Bridge of Boats, and were welcomed 
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back on the British side of the Indus by | 
Lord Ellenborough, the Governor-General, | she fears more than others’ opinion.” 


and his staff. Thus ended our tour 


| 


“T think it is her own conscience that 


“Practically it amounts to the same 


through Afghanistan, which, commencing | thing. Until this matter can be cleared 


on the very first days of 1841, ended with 
the last week of 1842. To look back at 
the Afghan campaign is all very well; but 
I confess that nothing this world could 
offer would induce me to go through the 
same experiences a second time. 





A LOVE’S LIFE. 


*TwaAs springtime of the day and year, 
Clouds of white fragrance hid the thorn, 
My heart unto her heart drew near, 
And, ere the dew had fled the morn, 
Sweet love was born. 
An August noon, an hour of bliss, 
That stands amid my hours alone, 
A word, a look, then—ah, that kiss ! 
Joy’s veil was rent, his secret known, 
Love was full grown. 
And now, this drear November eve, 
What has to-day seen done, heard said ? 
It boots not. Who has tears to grieve 
For that last leaf yon tree has shed 
Or for love dead ? 





SEBASTIAN STROME. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
CHAPTER XXVII, SMILLET TO THE RESCUE. 

“So, it’s settled; and we start on 
Monday,” said Sebastian to his mother. 

““Well, I will be glad, since you are,” 
she answered, with a smile and a sigh. “I 
do not see much of you, dol?” 

“Tt will be something for me to do, you 
know. Doing nothing has been the ruin 
of me all my life. I’m glad it has come 
in this form. I want to be with men, and 
to be busy with them. What is called a 
diplomatic career can be made the greatest 
of all careers, next to the ministry; and 
for the ministry I was never made.” 

“ Any career in which a man bears wit- 
ness of God to men is a sort of ministry ; 
and if you live religiously and charitably, 
you will always bear such witness. The 
laying on of hands is not the essential 
of consecration, but only the symbol of it. 
So, my dear, I am quite satisfied that 
you should be called a diplomatist.” 

“T shall be satisfied if I find Smillet, 
and get what I want ont of him. There 
is no doubt about it’s being necessary. 
St. John alluded to it to-day—the way 
fools were babbling. Mary will hear an 
echo of it sooner or later, if she has not 
already.” . 


| 





up, she is condemned to live in an un- 
certainty which is worse than anything. 
Not that there is any uncertainty in my 
own mind.” 

‘Nor in mine.” 

“Bat what she wants is evidence, not 
the convictions of other people. It cer- 
tainly is a strange fatality—that her brain, 
which never wavered before, should have 
been upset just at the moment when she 
most needed it. If she could only re- 
member what happened during those few 
blank hours, it would be all right. My 
only fear is that Selim was dead before 
Smillet got there. In that case Smillet’s 
evidence would not be of so much use. I 
should be afraid to come back and have to 
tell Mary that. She could not get over 
that.” 

“T think better of Mary than that she 
would let herself be crushed by such a 
thing,” said Mrs. Strome. Mary’s nature 
is the strongest and most passionate, and 
at the same time the most impressible, that 
I have ever known in a woman. Such 
natures can never be safe from temptation 
at any time of their lives, as lesser natures 
may be. Most of us have asort of culmina- 
tion of struggle, after which thechief danger 
is over, one way or the other. But Mary 
comprehends so much, she must struggle 
to the end. The greater the soul is, the 
more temptations it must have to meet and 
subdue. SoI think the Lord may intend to 
give Mary this cross to bear, as a help and 
reminder to her in all her temptations to 
come. Nothing could bea safer help than 
some such terrible uncertainty as that—a 
doubt whether, once in her life, her passion 
did not hurry her to the commission of an 
irrevocable crime. It would serve her as 
a buckler of adamant against all evil, for 
she could never forget that all her strength 
was the Lord’s, and all her weakness her 
own. Bat, of course, she may not need so 
terrible & reminder: I only spoke of the 
possibility, so that you need not be dis- 
appointed too much if Smillet could tell 
nothing, or could not be found.” 

“Oh, I will find him!” said Sebastian 
resolutely. 

“Have you any definite idea where to 
look for him?” 

“He is with the allied armies—that is 
alll know. He did not even accompany 
any particular regiment as chaplain; his 
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heart is so big that nothing less than an 
entire army can fill it.” 

“Tt is strange that he should go out 
there. He seemed so happy in his work 
here in London. He hardly seems fitted 
for a camp life.” 

“Smillet is so utterly unselfish—he 
throws himself so unreservedly into what 
he is doing—that he sees no reason why he 
should not do anything; and, as a matter 
of fact, I believe he could do anything 
that man has done. His power seems to 
lie in his self-obliteration. In the earnest- 
ness of his purpose he so thoroughly for- 
gets his own personality, that what remains 
is pure force; and everybody and everything 
must yield to him. He has gone out there 
with the intention of'saving the army, I sup- 
pose; and if the war lasts long enough he is 
certain to do it. Fancy Tom Smillet under 
fire, with that quizzical round face of his, 
listening to the dying prayer of some reck- 
less soldier! It will be worth seeing!” 

“Under fire? I suppose it won’t be 
necessary for you to go within range of 
their guns?” said Mrs. Strome rather 
faintly. “ Your duties won’t call you 
there, will they ?” 

“Not my diplomatic duties; but my real 
duty, that I go out for, will take me to 
Smillet, and he is sure to be where the men 
are being killed. Besides, it would be a 
pity to be so near war, and yet not to see a 
little how its face looks.” 

Sebastian smiled carelessly as he spoke ; 
but there was an undertone in his voice 
which might indicate that his thought was 
not so careless ashissmile. Most men whose 
lot is cast amidst the repressing refinements 
of civilisation have longed, at some period 
of their lives, to throw that burden aside, 
and to know, for a season, the stirring 
freedom of arm and voice, and the turbu- 
lent hurry of the blood, that are to be 
found only when confronting death on the 
battle-field. There is a commanding fasci- 
nation in this, yielding to scarce any other. 
And to Sebastian, who had seen several 
sides of life—the ugly and miserable side 
along with the rest—and who could not 
look forward to any great use or happiness 
in the future, it is little wonder if such a 
prospect had an especial charm. He had 
fought the fight that chills the heart and 
damps the spirits; why might he not 
honourably rejoice at the thought of 
another kind of fight, redolent of excite- 
ment and enterprise, and in which defeat 
was not disgrace ? He cherished no hatred 
of the enemy; the Russian peasant, with 





his grey cloak and his musket, was no less 
his fellow-man than the red-coated soldier 
of England. But when he had cleared up 
the mystery that overshadowed Mary’s 
life, and thus done her the last and only 
service in his power, perhaps the former 
warrior might do him a more friendly turn 
than the latter. 

Mrs. Strome did not immediately reply 
to her son’s last observation; and Sebas- 
tian presently asked her whether she had 
lately seen Mary ? 

“T was with her the day before yesterday,” 
she answered. ‘“ You know she is living 
now in the cottage just outside Dene Park. 
They offered to let her stay at the Hall, 
but she preferred not. Duncan, the old 
Scotch gardener, would not leave her; he 
says he does not want wages, having 
already laid by enough to last him the rest 
of his life; but he intends to die, as he has 
lived, in the service of the family. Most 
of her other servants offered to stay with 
her, I believe; but she kept only two—her 
maid and the cook. The cottage looks 
very pleasant and comfortable, and Mary 
seems well contented.” 

“Ts it true that she is going to take charge 
of that Home which she was interested in 
building and endowing a year ago?” 

“Yes, she is all intent upon that. She 
will make a noble matron, and the work is 
such as will suit her. But she is not well 
enough yet to enter upon it. She has not 
often left her room since she came here. 
When she gets stronger we shall see more 
of each other. She tells me that she shall 
depend upon my advice; but I know that 
the best help I can give her will be to 
approve what she does.” 

Sebastian drew a heavy breath. 

“Tt does not seem as if that splendid 
creature could find the whole completion 
of her life in overseeing a charitable home 
out here inthe country. She might almost 
as well be a nun in a convent.” 

“ Mary’s life is not over yet. A woman 
like her will never subside and vanish: as 
long as she lives whatever she does will 
always be as a beginning. And yet she is 
too much a woman not to depend a great 
deal on love and sympathy. She is too 
deep and tender to be at her best alone.” 

“Yes, she is but just of age yet,” said 
Sebastian, ignoring the latter part of his 
mother’s speech. “ Her best years, in every 
sense, are before her; for the loss of pro- 
perty will not affect her much; and young 
as she is, she has suffered enough fora life- 
time. Yes, she may be as happy as she 
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deserves at last—I hope she will be, God 
knows! Think of poor Aunt Sophia!” 

“ Will she stay in London?” 

“T don’t think she will stay anywhere 
long; but no doubt she will die in London 
soon. I went to her lodgings in Blooms- 
bury this week. She keeps herself so 
drugged with morphia, or whatever the 
stuff is that she takes, that she seems 
hardly in her right mind. All she can 
talk of consistently is what she calls her 
injuries. She is implacable against Mary 
—and against Selim, too, for that matter ; 
though it is easy to see that Selim was the 
only creature in the world she cared about. 
Sometimes she talks about the magnificent 
style they were going to live in abroad, 
when he had absconded. ‘ We should have 
taken a fortune with us to America,’ she 
said, ‘and Selim, with me to help him, 
would soon have doubled it and quadrupled 
it. Marrying Mary was his ruin. I always 
told him she would be the death of him, 
and so she was!’ She professes to believe 
that, and I daresay it was she who put the 
idea into Mary’s head. She lies on her sofa, 
wrapped in an old bed-gown, with her 
head swathed up in a sort of turban. I 
tried to make her tell me whether there 
was nothing I could do for her, or nothing 
she wanted. She wants everything; but 
nothing in particular, it seems. She enjoys 
complaining of neglect more than she would 
enjoy receiving any help. However, she 
has all she can really need. But what a 
pathetic existence to look back upon! She 
was a very talented woman, and might 
have made a figure almost anywhere.” 

“Ah me!” sighed Mrs. Strome. “ Per- 
haps we can get her over here, and make 
her a little happier. I will try. It is hard 
to make people happy who have cared much 
about themselves, because you cannot give 
them more of themselves than they have 
already. Tell me about Prout; I liked his 
face. He will go with you, I suppose P” 

“No; Prout has gone before me. He 
enlisted, and sailed yesterday. He isa fine 
fellow, and will do Her Majesty good 
service. If he lives, he will come back a 
sergeant at least. Well, it’s getting late. 
I will go over with you to-morrow, and say 
good-bye to Mary.” 

“Yes, dear. Sebastian,” said Mrs. 
Strome in a tremulous voice, “ let me say 
good-bye to you now; I may not feel 
strong enough to do it to-morrow.” 

She stretched her hands to him. Hecame 
beside her and put his arms round her. 

“ Mother!” 


. 





“ My own son!” 

After a silence she continued: “A 
mother listens to the tone rather than the 
words. I know what was in your mind, 
dear, when you spoke of being on the 
battle-field just now. Iam not going to 
plead for myself, Sebastian ; Iam an old 
woman now, and it is very possible I might 
not be here to welcome you when it was 
time for you to return. But I want my 
son to be brave and generous for the sake 
of bravery and generosity. No one can 
tell what use God may have for him; and 
to do such uses is to do the highest use for 
yourself as well. Can’t you see that your 
life may be none the less precious to othes 
because, just now, it seems unlovely to 
yourself? I do not promise you happiness 
in this world, my son; how can [? I 
know no more than you. But I am sure 
that some happiness will be missed if you 
neglect to guard yourself in all right and 
honourable ways: if you die because you 
did not care to keep yourself from death, 
something else will die that might have 
lived through you, but not otherwise. I 
have no right to say more than this, Sebas- 


tian, and I might say as much as this to 


anyone; but it is the last thing I say to 
you—perhaps I shall never ask anything 
else of you.” 

“ Well, I was a curmudgeon, and I’ll be 
good!” said he, kissing his mother, and 
smiling, because be could not keep tears 
out of his eyes. “If I don’t come safe 
home, if shan’t be my own fault. And 
if Good-bye, mother ! ” 

“God be with you, Sebastian!” 

The next day they went to call on Mary. 
She received Sebastian with remarkable 
cheerfulness of manner. There was a pot 
of white double-geraniums on the table, 
which excited Sebastian’s admiration. 
Mary said it was the only bit of salvage 
she had allowed herself out of the con- 
servatory at Dene Hall. As she was 
bending one of the clusters of blossoms 
over to give him a better view of it, it 
came off in her fingers, which trembled a 
little; and she held it and kept touching 
it absently with her lips during the re- 
mainder of their visit. They talked about 
the prospects of the war, and the nature 
of Sebastian’s mission, and about Lord 
Welshford, and from him glanced at the 
news of society in London, and at the 
prospects of the season; and then Mary 
spoke enthusiastically about her Home, and 
declared that she looked forward with 
entire contentment to spending the rest of 
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her life in the work connected with it. 
When the Stromes finally rose to depart, 
she gave her hand to Sebastian, and wished 
him every success as a diplomatist, and said 
sheshould always beinterested to hear about 
him in the letters which he would write to 
his mother. So they said good-bye, and 
parted; but as Sebastian, in rather a taci- 
turn mood, walked homewards with his 
mother on his arm, she all at once held up 
before him the sprig of white geranium. 

“ How did you get that?” he exclaimed 
reddening. 

“ Mary put it in my hand,” Mrs. Strome 
answered with a smile; “but I thought 
perhaps she did not mean me to keep it.” 


He went up to London that same night, 
and on Monday he and St. John Dennis 
reported themselves to Lord Welshford, 
and, with the remainder of the suite, em- 
barked for the East.. In due season, and 
without accident or adventure, they arrived 
at their destination. Sebastian found him- 
self less than he had expected the master 
of his own time. Lord Welshford had 
taken a great fancy to him, and got into 
his head a fixed idea to the effect that he 
could do nothing without Strome. Hence it 
happened that the latter saw very little of 
the war; and of Smillet nothing what- 
ever; neither could he get any intelligence 
concerning him. The allied camp was 
rather a large place, and the conspicuous 
position which Smillet occupied in Sebas- 
tian’s thoughts seemed to help nothing 
towards rendering him conspicuous else- 
where. So month after month passed 
away, and Sebastian journeyed this way 
and that on many a confidential errand, 
and won golden opinions as to his ability 
and trustworthiness, and saw avenues of 
splendid promotion opening before him; 
but yet could accomplish nothing towards 
the object that had brought him here. He 
began to think of throwing up his appoint- 
ment, and at any risk devoting himself 
to the discovery of Smillet. But before 
matters had eome to this point, he one day 
found himself riding through the camp, 
with twenty-four hours’ leave to use as he 
liked. 

He rode down towards the trenches. 
There was not much of anything going on ; 
ever and anon a shell sailed overhead, and 
fell, and burrowed a hole in the earth, and 
exploded. One of these missiles burst not 
far from Sebastian, and threw a handful 
of earth over him. Then a voice that he 
recognised hailed him; and turning he saw 





an officer in a very dingy uniform, who 
laughingly saluted him, and who turned 
out to be an old London acquaintance of 
his. They entered into conversation; and 
the officer confided to Sebastian the fact 
that, during the night, a reconnaissance 
was to be made towards the enemy's 
position. Sebastian asked whether he 
might make one of the party, and after 
some hesitation his proposal was granted. 
“We shan’t kick up any row, you 
know,” the officer observed; “we only 
want to get a closer look at that bit of 
rampart, and then scuttle home again.” 
At ten o’clock Sebastian presented him- 
self; and with what seemed to him exces- 
sive precaution against noise (considering 
how far off they were from the object of the 
reconnaissance) and against being seen 
(considering how pitch dark the night 
was) they set off. The party consisted of 
about ten picked men, all told; but it was 
impossible for Sebastian to discern the 
faces of any of them, and as for voices, 
except the whispered orders of the officer 
in command, there were none to be heard. 
About an hour passed away, and still 
they were crawling stealthily and breath- 
lessly along in no apparent direction, and 
with no perceptible result. There were 
few sounds abroad: all four armies might 
have been a hundred miles away, so far as 
any symptom of their presence was con- 
cerned. Sebastian began to wish that ho 
had stayed quietly in quarters with Lord 
Welshford, who, he knew, was going to 
entertain a select little party at dinner that 
evening, and who had intimated that 
Strome’s presence would be acceptable. 
A pleasant little dinner would surely have 
been quite as comfortable and almost as 
glorious a way of passing the night as 
crouching about in the dirt and darkness 
with the thermometer below the freezing 
point. Atallevents, he wished thatsome new 
phase of the adventure would develop itself. 
At this juncture he felt a touch on his 
shoulder; and turning, he discerned an 
arm and hand pointing. Following as well 
as he could the direction of this hand, he 
saw, or fancied he saw, in the midst of the 
darkness, a level of blacker darkness ; and 
moving along the top of this level, a short 
pyramidal object, not over two feet in 
height, and seemingly not more than 
twenty yards away. 
“What's that?” he whispered, raising 
himself up for a better look. 
“Hush! The Russian sentry 
the whispered answer. 
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Scarcely were the words uttered when and fell back across a chair. Mrs. Fawley 
a strangling, spluttering sound accom- | looked at him a minute, and then turned 
plished itself close behind Sebastian ; some | round and saw me. We carried him to 
member of the party had tried to suppress | the blue chamber. She would not call the 
a sneeze. Hereupon the officer’s voice | servants, for fear they should talk some 
became audible in an appalling oath, and | scandal: she thought then he would 
‘‘ Let ’em have it once, men, and then cut | recover. But when he died, an honr later, 
and run for your lives!” she sent me away, and asked me not to 
But while he was yet speaking a level | tell anyone yet. I’ve thought since that 
flash came out of the darkness; and simul- | | | Mrs. Fawley was rather thrown off her 
taneously a burning anguish, accompanied | balance by the suddenness of the thing—a 
by a violent shock, and succeeded by | bit out of her right mind, you know. Well, 
numbness, took place i in Sebastian’s right | then, the very next day I started at an 
shoulder. Immediately afterwards the | hour’s warning forthe Crimea. That's all 
night seemed to become alive with shouts, | I know. Is Mrs. Fawley all well again ?” 
explosions, and fire. wt I fancy she will be. I was wounded, 
Rather confused, and at the same time | wasn’t I?” 
curiously indifferent to all this uproar,| “Rather! You're to be sent home, and 
Sebastian, who had fallen, felt himself | I’m going with you, if you don’t mind. 
picked up by a pair of stout arms, and | But you can’t start yet. And you'd better . 
carried rapidly away. Whether the arms | not talk any more.’ 
were made in England or in Russia he| ‘‘ Who brought me in?” 
knew not, nor did he greatly care; he was; ‘‘ Prout—thai fellow who was with you 
very thirsty, and as faint as in London, you know. He was wounded 
He fainted before the proper simile | himself, and is to get the medal.” 
occurred to him. “ That’s all right!” said Sebastian. He 
When he came to himself it was day- | lay in seemingly placid meditation for a 
light, and warmer, and he recognised his | while, and finally dropped asleep. 
own quarters, and it did not surprise him 
to behold Smillet’s round visage looking! In a couple of weeks he was well 
down at him. Yes, there was Smillet; | enough to be moved, by easy stages, to 
and since Sebastian did not know how long | Paris, where peace was to be signed a little 
he might be going to stay, he started the | later. He would not have any word sent 
conversation by introducing the topic which | on to announce his coming; but pressed 
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he had come from England to discuss. 

“T say, Smillet! Did you get to the 
house oe ew Selim died, or after P—in 
Queen’s Gate, you know.” 

Smillet adjusted his spectacles in doubt 
whether his friend were still in the regions 
of delirium or not. 

“‘ Before I came out here, you mean? ” 
he piped forth at length. “Oh, before— 
an hour before, at least. What made you 
think of that? What you’ve got to do is 
to keep quiet and get well.” 

But Sebastian was not to be put off; and 
80, in answer to his resolute enquiries, 
Smillet unfolded the following narrative. 

“ When I got there, Fawley was talking 
excitedly to his wife,” he said, “and she 
was standing quietly listening to him. But 
as I stood in the doorway, Fawley put his 


on to London with as little delay as 
| possible, Smillet accompanying him. They 
got to London in the morning, and here 
Smillet declared that he had business 
which would detain him overnight; so 
Sebastian proceeded alone, and arrived 
safely at Cedarhurst Vicarage the same 
afternoon. It was dinner-time, and Mrs. 
Strome and Mary were at table, and old 
Barbara Trench was waiting on them. 
Sebastian was hungry and thirsty; and 
although he did not eat much dinner or 
drink much wine, and although the appe- 
tites of both the ladies were seriously im- 
paired by his unexpected appearance ; and 
although many delays, and hesitations, and 
| explanations intervened; nevertheless, it 
may reasonably be believed that Sebas- 
| tian’s hunger was satisfied and his thirst 








hands to his throat and shrieked out some | appeased at last. 


oath—poor fellow !—and spoke your name, | THE END. 
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